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Significant 


Free Church of America 
A Bad Beginning 


WiitiamM L, SULLIVAN 
in The Christian Leader 


In the proposed Constitution of the Free 
Chureh of America it is only the Preamble 
that is religiously significant. . .. Let it 
be said at once that I am in sympathy 
with every effort to put an end to reli- 
gious divisions which rest upon no prin- 
ciple deep enough to justify a separate 
sectarian existence. The Free Church of 
America by all means! although I do not 
like the phrase “of America,” for I regard 
such local limitations as contradictory to 
a universal mission to mankind. But with 
all this sympathy is it extravagant to have 
hoped that the announcement of such a 
church would be accompanied by a dec- 
laration of spiritual principles so stirring 
and profound as to make our pulses beat 
faster, and to lift our dejected heads in 
hope recovered and in pride regained? 

We still await a word that will show 
the Free Church of America to be touched 
with prophetic fire, sure of an exalted mis- 
sion, and possessed of a spiritual majesty 
fit to awaken the souls of men. Instead of 
this we have indications of a laborious en- 
deavor to effect compromises; signs of 
embarrassment in searching for a gospel; 
and, when we pass from the technician’s 
task of unification to the religious aim of 
inspiration, the sound of a strained and 
shaken voice. 

In the Preamble, for example, we have 
the sentence: “We affirm our faith that 
unity of purpose is the bond of highest re- 
ligious fellowship.” If this means that any 
unity of purpose constitutes the highest 
bond of religious fellowship, it is clearly 
not correct. For there may be a unity of 
purpose which is not religious but unre- 
ligious. A criminal gang has a unity of 
purpose that might be a model for a 
monastery. If, on the other hand, the sen- 
tence means that within a religious fellow- 
ship the highest bond is unity of purpose, 
it is indeed true, but with the truth of a 
truism. It has not much value until that 
purpose is single, coherent, and specific, 
and so clearly stated that everybody in the 
fellowship knows what it is. Now what is 
the purpose of the Free Chureh? A later 
phrase in the Preamble describes it as 
having ourselves “controlled by a purpose 
to serve mankind in a spirit of mutual 
zood will.” But if this is the whole pur- 
pose of the Free Church, then the Free 
Church has no purpose of its own at all, 
and therefore no urgent reason for exist- 
ing. For every religion and every whole- 
some association, churched or unchurched, 
profess this purpose. ... Why then is the 
Free Church set up if it has to borrow 
its announced justification for existence, 
if it has nothing distinctive or specific. 
and if, left to itself, it has no native 
tongue, no unique principle, no fresh addi- 
tion to contribute to the life and experi- 
ence of the race? 

Still further, if the generalized state- 
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ment of the service of mankind is the 
ground of our asking men to enter the 
Free Church, how in the world can we 
expect them to respond by joining it?... 
Kor if the work done in education and 
philanthropy by any association is the 
exclusive reason for asking men to join it, 
is it not reasonable that a man will go 
where that work is done on a scale far 
higher than the Free Church can do it 
now or perhaps can ever do it? 

It is obvious, is it not, that when a 
church invites people to its membership, 
it is on the ground of a distinctive and 
unique service to be rendered to them but 
not given anywhere else, a service that 
reaches into a spiritual and eternal order, 
that transfigures life and death, that be- 
stows a power and peace and vision which 
nothing earthly can bestow? The giving of 
that service richly and gloriously is the 
first and foremost reason why a church 
is vital; and the withholding of it is the 
first and foremost reason why churches 
stagger to their doom. Yet upon this 
unique service the Free Church in its 
Constitution has nothing at all to say.... 

The Preamble also says that if we try 
to serve mankind, “differing statements of 
faith may enrich our common life.” This 
means, it appears, that if only we are 
homogeneous in the matter of serving 
mankind we may be indefinitely hetero- 
geneous in statements of faith, and 
that the heterogeneousness will or may en- 
rich us. This is a proposition which, I am 
sure, is quite untenable. Differing state- 
ments of faith enrich a fellowship only 
when they are variations and fresh inter- 
pretations of the central principle of the 
fellowship, new lights upon it, a clearer 
vision of it, deeper deductions from it. 
Then they enrich because there is a struc- 
tural principle capable of being enriched. 
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But it is disastrous, intellectually and 
spiritually, to heap up _ heterogeneous 
opinions without having an enduring prin- 
ciple which will turn the heap into an 
organism. . s 

“Differing statements of faith’ may 
not enrich but on the contrary destroy. 
What a liberal church has to do, then, is 
to see not only the variations, but also 
the center about which the variations 
cluster and from which they draw their 
life. Then there is enrichment, otherwise 
there is spiritual and intellectual and 
probably psychic disorder. The Preamble 
sees no such center and this, I fear, is in 
the highest degree unfortunate. For with- 
out a dominant idea binding the varieties 
and mutations into an organic form, lib- 
eralism, like all other hybrids, will have 
no offspring; it will continue in its pres- 
ent intellectual prostration and will sub- 
stitute mediocre expediency for stately 
thought and profound experience. 

This wavering in fundamentals, and 
this lack of a center, reach an inevitable 
end in the omission from the Constitu- 
tion of any remotest reference to Deity, 
to Christianity, or to Christ. And surely 
this justifies our astonishment. These two 
churches were born out of Christianity. 
Every man of genius or exceptional power 
whom they have ever produced has been 
a Christian. Their historic inheritance and 
habits of thought have been Christian. 
The legal charters which incorporate them 
as religious and missionary societies pro- 
claim them Christian. The funds upon 
which they chiefly live were left them by 
Christian adherents; and who can doubt 
that the funds were bequeathed in the 
expectation that they would be used for 
the purposes officially and legally pro- 
fessed by these churches? Yet there is not 
a hint in the Constitution that they have 
ever heard of Christianity or owe the 
slightest obligation to it. That which has 
given them their place in the world, a 
history to be proud of, and the very bread 
upon their tables, receives not only no 
token of attachment or gratitude but no 
sign of recognition that it even exists. 
Is this a good beginning of our federation? 
Or is it an omen of our ending? When, 
in addition to this extraordinary omission, 


the Constitution opens the way in prin-— 


ciple to the Free Church’s taking to its 
bosom the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism—by no means a fantastic 
impossibility as things are going—can we 
Say that we start on our way with fair 
weather in Zion? And finally, if it should 
transpire, as it is likely to do, that the 
omission was a calculated act in order 
to conciliate the sections of the uniting 
bodies which would keep the empty names 
of Universalist and Unitarian, but cast 
away the substance implied in them by 
dethroning Deity, ignoring Christ, muti- 
lating the soul, and annihilating history, 
all that needs to be said is that the con- 
ciliation will be costly. There is after all 
a point at which the humblest compliance 
must stop if it is not to pass over into 
the havoe of fatal recreance. 

I respectfully suggest, then, that the 


deliberative assemblies of these churches — 


declare for union, but send back this 
Constitution for revision so that it may 
contain a basis of union which is not a 
valedictory to our history and a saluta- 
tory to disintegration. . . . 
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Superficial or Profound Change? 


We must use our critical intelligence; our fundamental philosophy must be changed; we must act on the 
higher and sounder principles of fellowship and brotherhood; and our economic system 


four years have driven the American 
people close to the brink of down- 
right repentance. Mr. Babbit as well as 
Mr. Roosevelt's “forgotten man’ (perhaps 
the two have become indistinguishable) is 
now in a mood to search the national 
soul. Five years ago there seemed to be 
no doubts whatever about our having 
entered a New Era and about the funda- 
mental correctness and essential rightness 
of the way things were going in this 
republic. There were such doubts, to be 
sure; indeed, there were positive convic- 
tions that things were very far from being 
fundamentally correct and _ essentially 
right. But these doubts and convictions 
were anathema to the triumphant ma- 
jority. They were considered heretical, 
unpatriotic, subversive. Every critical re- 
mark was suspected of being backed by 
. Moscow gold. But today all that has been 
- changed. The public mind is open. The 
average, American welcomes criticism and 
freely indulges in it himself. The popular 
magazines are filled with it. Will Rogers 
grows increasingly popular from his daily 
jabs at once venerable and taboo objects. 
The radical technocrats have been given 
. all the platform eminence that they de- 
sired. Not even in Chamber of Commerce 
circles does one hear that old refrain of 
“Come weal, come woe, My status is quo.” 
The stage is set for the reformer. 
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To the habitually thoughtful person, of 
course, this is a good omen. It means an 
opportunity for moral advance, since we 
grow only through freeing ourselves from 
the imitation of precedents by using cri- 
tical intelligence. It indicates a willing- 
ness to admit mistakes and to reconsider 
the roads which we have been traveling. 
In other words, we are in a proper mood 
. to learn. James Truslow Adams would 
' say that we are beginning to grow up, 

that we are passing beyond the frontier 

stage of civilization. Matthew Arnold 

would have called the prevailing spirit a 

sign of culture, which he defined as the 
turning of a stream of fresh and free 
_ thought upon our stock notions and habits. 

A religious prophet, such as Ezekiel, would 
| rejoice that we have been brought to 

judgment for our iniquities, and’ are in 
the act of getting for ourselves “a new 
nature, a new spirit,” more acceptable to 


Tie experiences of the last three or 


must serve the needs of society 


HUGH STEVENSON TIGNER 


Yet the habitually thoughtful person 
(and I assume that all Christians are in 
that class), while convinced that the popu- 
lar mood of self-criticism is all for the 
good, cannot feel too optimistic about the 
results of this mood. He has seen people 
dissatisfied, almost repentant and ready 
for reforms before. And he has seen this 
great potential moral energy dissipated 
in the most trivial efforts. There is always 
the grave danger that the publiec’s re- 
flection will be superficial; that its analy- 
ses of its woes will be oversimplified and, 
will not penetrate to the roots; and that 
the remedies it sets its heart upon will 
be mere corn-plasters applied to cancerous 
growths. 


wo 


Mahatma Gandhi tells in his autobiog- 
raphy about a reform movement which 
once swept over his country and so cap- 
tured his imagination for a time that he 
turned against one of the most sacred 
traditions of his fathers. The reform was 
nothing more nor less than the eating of 
meat. Yet he became convinced that this 
was the key to both personal and social 
salvation. He was a comparatively weak 
boy, being unable to perform many ath- 
letic feats; and was cowardly, being afraid 
of the dark, of ghosts, serpents and thieves. 
A friend persuaded him that all this was 
due to the fact that he didn’t eat meat. 
Not only that, but he also came to believe 
that his country’s humiliating subjection 
to the superior Englishman was due to 
the fact that Indians were vegetarians, 
whereas the English were meat-eaters. As 
a popular reform slogan expressed it: 


Behold the mighty Englishman ; 
He rules the Indian small, 
Because, being a meat-eater, 

He is five cubits tall. 


One can find many similar instances 
of the pathetic superficiality and over- 
simplification of reform psychology in 
American history. One conspicuous ex- 
ample is afforded by the fervid, almost 
holy, crusade for “free-silver” which arose 
in the 1880s and reached its climax in the 
Bryan-McKinley race of 1896. The years 
from 1885 to 1896 were a period of pro- 
longed hard times for the farmers and 
laborers, notably the farmers. The trouble, 
like all social tribulations, was caused by 
complex and far-reaching factors. But the 


public reflection did not bother to under- 
stand these. It was remembered that back 
in the days of prosperity there had been 
free coinage of silver. Since 1873 there had 
not been. Therefore, the farmers spuri- 
ously argued, what we need is free silver. 
And so for a full decade the reform energy 
of the oppressed was consecrated to the 
restoration of bimetallism. 

The case of prohibition is another in- 
stance of superficiality, oversimplification 
and lack of genuine analytical thinking 
upon the part of the reform mood. For 
generations almost, the moral energy of 
the Christian churches’ has been poured 
into the effort to outlaw intoxicating 
beverages. The naive assumption was that 
the kingdom of God consisted mainly or 
entirely of prohibition, The crusade to get 
rid of prohibition, curiously enough, has 
followed the same pattern. Repeal the 
eighteenth amendment and marvelous 
wonders would result. The budget would 
be balanced, unemployment eliminated, 
the wheat farmer relieved, prosperity re- 
stored, the racketeer eradicated, drink- 
ing among youth would disappear, and a 
general respect for law would spring up. 
In short, all our pressing problems would 
thereby be simply solved. Our presidential 
elections have been marked by the same 
type of thinking, or, more accurately, 
lack of thinking. Elect one man to one 
office and all the problems connected with 
our social well-being would be solved. In 
1928 the ery was: Elect Mr. Hoover and 
poverty will disappear; thereby will re- 
sult an era of progress and abundance 
such as has never been known before. In 
1932 the cry was: Defeat Mr. Hoover 
and thereby may come the wondrous things 
which we thought would come from his 
election. 

nS) 

The thoughtful person, therefore, being 
familiar with such depressing spectacles, 
knows better than to be too sanguine in 
his expectations about the results of the 
public’s present critical temper. He is fully 
aware of the precious potential energy of 
social regeneration which is created by 
such a situation as ours, but he is not 
at all sure that this energy will be used 
for any lofty purpose. He knows that this 
energy may be dissipated by being devoted 
to the achievement of some superficial and 
utterly ineffectual reform. 

Indeed, it appears that this is precisely 
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what will happen. The public thinking so 
far has been exceedingly shallow. 

There have been those who claimed that 
the war debts were responsible for our 
maladies. Others have diagnosed our difli- 
culties as being contained in the tariff. 
Raise or lower the tariff (according to 
your point of view) and the seat of social 
infection will have been removed. About 
six months ago the overwhelmingly domi- 
* nant remedy for our troubles was the turn- 
ing out of Tweedle-de-dee’s party and the 
installation of Tweedle-de-dum’s. with 
legal beer thrown in. And now that Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken hold of things in an 
encouraging way it begins to look as if 
the popular conviction will not arise that 
this was in truth the magic medicine. 

cw 

The revelations which haye come as a 
result of the spectacular financial crashes 
and of various investigations have pro- 
duced a demand for several reforms. As 
one towering holding company after an- 
other has come thundering down into the 
hands of harassed receivers, it has been 
made clear to our eyes that these dazzling 
financial structures were not so soundly 
built as was supposed. The moans arising 
from these collapses have been to the 
effect that holding companies must be 
closely watched and rigorously controlled 
by governmental authority in the future. 
Some have even gone so far as to recom- 
mend their abolition, since they obviously 
serve no purpose, except as a legal means 
for evading the anti-trust laws and to 
ereate a stock-certificate jungle for big 
financiers to hunt their elephants in. The 
Senate inquiry into stock-market opera- 
tions has disclosed an appalling misuse of 
public confidence and abuse of public 
credulity. Pool operators are able to a 
considerable extent to inflate or depress 
the price of a particular stock at will. 
Of course this ability is used to make 
quick and fabulous profits for a few “‘in- 
siders” by fleecing the innocent public. 
This has naturally led to demands for 
reform in stock-market operations. Investi- 
gations throughout the general field of 
big business have uncovered a_ graft, 
chicanery and_ self-seeking that make 
Tammany politicians look like blue-eyed, 
golden-locked, rosy-cheeked, cherubims. 
And so the ery has gone up to the effect 
that business must clean house, the crooks 
must be ousted, and Sam Insulls and 
Charlie Mitchells must be weeded from the 
flower-bed. The most recent and clamor- 
ous demand for reform has been in the 
realm of banking. Our shameful number 
of bank failures and the late nation-wide 
crisis have forced us to admit that we 
have the world’s worst banking “system” 
and that something drastic must be done 
to change it. 

This fairly represents the present state 
of publie opinion, and it does not register 
an adequate amount of thinking. There 
is no penetration to the bottom of our 
problems. There is no understanding or 
grasp of the whole situation in which all 
these various matters are but integral 
parts. This is not to say that none of 
these things which the public has fastened 
its attention upon is not important. They 
all have an importance, but not the im- 
portance which is commonly attributed to 
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them. None of these matters constitute 
the key to our situation. War debts have 
been both an economic and political nui- 
sance, but get rid of them in the most 
painless way possible and we will have 
made little more than a dent in the task 
of relieving our troubles. Tariff barriers 
have certainly been a serious obstruction 
to international trade, but they are only 
one item in a complex set of conditions. 
Also, it undoubtedly makes a difference as 
to what sort of man we have in the White 
House, but the White House is not a 
magic ark of the covenant where the total 
responsibility for our welfare is centered. 
As for holding companies, most assuredly 
it would be well to regulate or abolish such 
preposterous and essentially dishonest fi- 
nancial structures, but holding companies 
are not the scapegoats where all our sins 
are concentrated. Verily, stock-market 
operations cover wickedness, but the stock 
exchange with its practices happens to be 
only a spot where poisons which pene- 
trate our whole social system fester. As 
for cleaning out the crooks, nothing could 
be more futile or absurd. The so-called 
crooks are products of a triumphant sys- 
tem. The public smacked its lips with sat- 
isfaction when Charles E. Mitchell was 
forced to resign as chairman of the board 
of the National City Bank. That satisfac- 
tion was a melancholy delusion. The same 
directors which acquiesced and even par- 
ticipated in Mr. Mitchell’s doings remain 
in their seats as of yore. And what Mr. 
Mitchell did, many another man has done 
and has been: doing for years. Further- 
more, this same public made Mr. Mitchell 
what he is. In 1928 it was applauding such 
conduct. Only when he falls down does 
the pack jump on him. He is not a con- 
genital criminal. He is a man who fol- 
lowed the prevailing philosophy of busi- 
ness conduct. He was simply engaged in 
the honorable effort to get rich. He had 
the misfortune to go beyond the bounds 
of expediency and to be singled out for 
punishment. 


[e) 
No one can deny that banking reform 
is sorely needed. But he who thinks 


that we can enact. new banking laws 
and thus eliminate the essential weakness 
in our economic system is not analyzing 
the situation. The weakness of our bank- 
ing system—if we can flatter it by calling 
it a system—-does not lie primarily in the 
banks themselves, but rather in the larger 
social system of which our banks are a 
part. Unless our reforms reach beyond the 
banks they will not get very far. It is true 
that many banks have failed because they 
have been allowed too much leeway ; some 
have failed from intentional mismanage- 
ment; it appears that the Detroit collapse 
was due to razzle-dazzle holding-company 
financing. But for the most part our banks 
have become wobbly as a result of the 
wobbly economic system in which they 
operate. No matter how intelligently and 
how honestly a bank is managed, it is no 
stronger than the securities in which it 
invests its money. When there is a sharp 
and general decline in the value of secur- 
ities, as there has been during the past 
three or four years, obviously no bank is 
as strong as it should be, and no mere 
banking regulation can make it so. The 
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insecurity of our banks is due not nearly 
so much to the conduct of the banks them- 
selves as to the insecurity of their so- 
called securities. 

Nine-tenths of our reform energy will 
be wasted if we confine it to details and 
isolated phenomena in our society. Our 
attention is too much taken up with the 
fruits of this economic collapse. We are 
saying, “Reform the fruits; put some 
good apples on the tree in the place of 
these poor ones,” when our attention should 
be devoted to the tree itself. Weak banks, 
unsound holding companies, betrayal of 
public trust by corporation officials, the 
bitter taste of frozen assets and the ashy 
flavor of shriveled securities, are not 
causes, but effects. They are the fruits 
of a bad tree. They are festers on a 
diseased body. To treat them without look- 
ing into the underlying causes is like 
treating a cancerous growth with corn- 
plasters. What the American people must 
turn a stream of fresh and free thought 
upon is not these bubbles on the surface 
of our society, but upon the underlying 
philosophy, upon the underlying ideas, 
habits and values which make our society 
what it is today. 
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The fountain-head of our infection lies 
in a false philosophy of the purpose of 
an economic system. We have heretofore 
been regarding an economic system as 
something for men to go adventuring in, 
as a place in which to struggle for profit, 
power and prestige. It has been looked 
upon as a glorified Monte Carlo. Our na- 
tional maxim has been: Give the boys a 
chance; let them strive to make all the 
money they can in any way they can; do 
not let consideration of social welfare 
restrict their inalienable freedom. 

So long as that conception holds sway, 
how can anything better than what we 
have been experiencing since 1929 rea- 
sonably be expected? Can we complain 
about the “paradox” of having a moun- 
tain range of goods on one side of an in- 
visible line and a throng of destitute 
people on the other? Certainly not. In- 
dustry exists for the purpose of making 
money for the owners, not for the pur- 
pose of supplying people with food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Can we kick because 
stocks were inflated to fabulous heights, 
leaving nothing but exploded balloons in 
the hands of the masses and neat clean-ups 
in the pockets of a few powerful manipu- 
lators? 

Can we criticize financiers because they 
have worked for their own interests and 
not been too serupulous about the gen- 
eral welfare? It is the profit motive that 
makes the wheels of progress spin round. 
If billions of dollars which should have 
been distributed in consumer purchas- 
ing power went into building more ma- 
chines to produce more goods which no- 
body is able to buy, we can’t complain. 
That is, not so long as we accept the 
philosophy that an economic system exists 
for the purpose of giving a few Tucky ones 
a chance to make money for themselves. 

Here is where the seeds that grew our 
fate lie. Here is where we must dive if 
we are to gain anything permanent 
through our reforms. 


Our fundamental — 


ss 
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_ philosophy must be changed. We must act 
on higher and sounder principles. We must 
take what R. H. Tawney calls the “func- 
tional” view of economies. That is, we 
must regard an-economic system as exist- 
ing for the purpose of performing a social 
function, of serving the economic (and 
indirectly, the spiritual) needs of society. 
We must conduct it and control it for the 
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benefit of our people. In other words, we 
need nothing less than a rationalized, so- 
cialized, planned economy for the interests 
of society as a whole. To translate this 
into religious terms, we need to act on the 
principle of fellowship, brotherhood. This 
may be a commonplace conclusion, but it is 
so commonplace that it has been so far 
overlooked. 


Cultivation of the Spiritual Life 


. 


The only vigorous religious life that justifies its existence and makes a 
real contribution is one which rows upstream 


ROBERT H. SCHACHT, JR. 


marily for the cultivation of the in- 

dividual’s spiritual life. In a very 
real sense, we exist as a voluntary group 
of students studying the art of living. To 
us it is the vital art of living; the vital 
art of living, for without it we do not 
know what it is really to live. 


CY religious fellowship exists pri- 


Spiritual Self-Cultivation 


If we would know life abundant, ex- 
perience the greatest thrill in living, be 
of the greatest possible use to life here 
while we:are a part of it, nay, even for 
a long time after we leave it, we will 
seek to live a thoroughly cultivated spir- 
itual life, for this is what teaches us the 
vital art of living. 

Jesus remains pre-eminently the finest 
example we know of the cultivated spir- 
itual life. How amazingly he schooled 
himself to see spiritual values, how vig- 
orously he sought to implant them in 
the human life he touched, how richly he 
won the strength, vision, and courage 

which come only to those who seek the 
highest and live faithful to it. 

To any life so lived the problem of God 
is no longer a problem. The riddle of 
existence ceases to be an endless and 
fruitless intellectual quest after the First 
Cause. Spiritual restlessness is at a mini- 
mum, and the glow of life radiant and 
abundant fills our hearts and makes us 
at one with God. 

A world striving to emerge from eco- 
nomie and spiritual chaos lies about us. 

We see above all else the broken and 
twisted human wreckage. The mushroom 
growth of the machine age in the last 
} thirty years has quickened the tempo 
of human life until for multitudes the 
_ Strain has become almost unendurable. 
_ Radical changes in the interpretation of 
the nature and origin of human life have 
helped to influence the growth of an 
extraordinarily widespread materialistic 
_ Philosophy Of life. Combining influences 
have stimulated a cupidity for material 
q : uisitions which has thrust out spir- 
 itual reflection, and consequently spiritual 
action. All such have wrought a havoc 
which will not soon be forgotten. 
What hope is there that we can rise 
t of our present disaster and give ef- 
ve help in the building of a philosophy 


i 


of life which will help men to live on a 
higher plane of self-control and considera- 
tion of the best interests of others, which 
high plane is the only basis on which there 
can be a more decent and stabilized civili- 
zation? 

There is no one able to give a final 
answer to this all-important question, but 
there are some things we can see and do 
which will really help. 

First of all we should see the need of 
making our own lives square much better 
than they do with the finest spiritual 
values we know. This means we must 
establish, or re-establish, a practical and 
effective program of spiritual self-cultiva- 
tion. This will keep us increasing in our 
sensitiveness to all truth, beauty, and 
good. This will help us to acquire that 
poise, radiance, and spiritual power in 
our personal living which make them- 
selves unmistakably felt in all whom we 
meet under all circumstances. This, then, 
is our first great task: physician, heal 
thyself! It is the keystone in the arch of 
all social and spiritual reconstruction. 


Making Ourselves Missionaries 


Secondly, it should be our job con- 
stantly to be on the alert to detect people 
whose lives are profoundly unhappy (no 
matter how skillfully they hide it) be- 
cause their lives lack just that spiritual 
discernment and culture which must be 
in them if they are to live happily and 
constructively. It is our job, then, to con- 
sider ourselves individual missionaries in 
the most important work in the world— 
the work of increasing the spiritual qual- 
ity of our own lives first, and then the 
spiritual quality of other men’s lives. 

This sounds almost like a flowery dream 
of what one would hope to make of life 
through individual efforts, yet it is pos- 
sible. It is this dream, and my profound 
conviction that it can be realized to an 
extent that will amaze us all, that has 
led me to choose the ministry, and the 
life of the church conceived in this way, 
as my life-work. Because I have seen 
in the best of Unitarianism and in the best 
functioning of the Unitarian Church the 
best adapted religious tool for doing the 
most good in the world, I have chosen this 
church. To be sure, I was brought up in 
this Fellowship, but my four enlightening 
years as an undergraduate in a first-class 


university before I definitely decided to 
enter theological school were a _ testing 
and proving ground of the severest sort 
to my personal conception of religion and 
the church. 

But to return to our main theme. Our 
work as spiritually cultivated individuals 
has another important aspect which we 
need to call. to mind. There has never 
been any worthwhile or effective move- 
ment in the field of religion which has 
been devoid of a leadership with strong 
personality. Furthermore, there is little 
effective work that can be done in the 
field of religion except through direct and 
stimulating human contact. That is why 
few men glimpse what the love of God 
is except through human channels, and for 
most men a love of God and a vision of 
God’s love is only possible when there 
has been a rich and full experience of the 
love of man. We remember the quotation: 
Through Nature to Nature’s God, but 
through man to man’s God is still more 
important. For our specific purpose here 
we may rephrase it: Through spiritual 
man to Spiritual Reality. By becoming 
such, and by keeping ourselves such, we 
serve the world more richly than we 
sometimes know. 


Effective Workers 


So here is our job. -But as has been 
suggested, there has been no effective lift 
in religious life without the power and 
impact of human personality, that is, a 
consecrated, spiritually cultivated person- 
ality. Great leaders we cannot all be, 
but effective workers we can be. By en- 
riching and stabilizing yet more perfectly 
our personal spiritual life, we can be of 
even more service to the personal life of 
the people we meet, and consequently to 
the goal of an ever increasing number of 
spiritually cultivated individuals. 

This, in a general way, is how we may 
work, nay must work, as missionaries 
for. the spiritually cultivated life. A 
world that is sick and hungry, awaits our 
ministrations. Disillusioned young men 
and women with no firm, hard-won con- 
victions to guide them await our overt 
action. In these days it is not enough, it 
is far from enough, if we just seek spir- 
itual consolation and a spiritual way of 
life for ourselves. Also, the only vigorous 
religious life that justifies its existence 
and makes a real contribution is one 
which rows upstream. 

You and I belong to a religious fellow- 
ship which is in a position to become one 
of the most valuable source-points of spir- 
itual power that exists in human society. 
Whether or not we become such is up to 
you and me as individuals. There is a 
call today for volunteers to go on as 
great a spiritual adventure as this world 
has ever needed. There is no denying that 
it will be hard and difficult, and that 
there will be many days when we shall 
be in despair. Yet if we persist, I am 
deeply convinced we shall reach a spir- 
itual level of constructive harmony with 
our brother men and Reality that will 
help us to translate into terms of the 
deepest spiritual import our relations with 
man and God. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Dr. Sallivan’s Article 


HEN DR. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN says 

\X / that the Free Church of America has made 

a bad beginning, as he does in a recent issue 

of The Christian Leader,* we know that he does so 

from the vantage of lofty spiritual plateaus where 

he has learned to tread, and with that subtlety of 

insight and emotional power which he has made his 
own by the rigorous discipline of a great tradition. 

But just what is it that he misses in the Preamble 
of the proposed Constitution? What is it that makes 
him so sure that we have in this Preamble “indica- 
tions of a laborious endeavoring to effect compro- 
mises; signs of embarrassment in searching for a 
gospel; and... the sound of a strained and shaken 
voice”? Is it his desire for a ringing and inclusive 
note that shall rally us all to renewed vision and 
rededicated labor in the framework of our own sin- 
cere beliefs? If so, may his be the power to call forth 
or to sound such a note. 

But let us see. “This wavering in fundamentals,” 
he says, “and this lack of a center, reach an in- 
evitable end in the omission from the Constitution 
of any remotest reference to Deity, to Christianity, 
or to Christ.” Dr. Sullivan does not believe that 
unity of purpose is the highest bond of religious 
fellowship. Is it possible that he could not be satis- 
fied with a statement of the “religious aim of in- 
spiration” that would rally us within the frame of 
our own sincere beliefs, that he does in fact propose 
that the Constitution of the Free Church of 
America should impose an exclusive doctrinal test 
by “reference to Deity, to Christianity, or to 
Christ”? 


*This article is reprinted in part on page 310. 
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Dr. Sullivan must realize that every criticism © 


which he has leveled against the proposed Consti- 
tution strikes as directly at the Fellowship of our 
Unitarian churches as it exists today. 

Now Dr. Sullivan has won his way into our 
hearts. By native ability and by training he is in a 
position to exercise a strong corrective to the scat- 
tering and tangential movements in our body. But 
at this point he has touched one of our vital prin- 
ciples from which has arisen the glory of our 
heritage. 

The Preamble does indeed seem a very small 
mouse for the mountain to have brought forth if 
one expects to find in it the power and the glory 
and the highest reaches of our spiritual life. But 
we Unitarians know very well that neither this 
Constitution nor the Constitution of the American 
Unitarian Association does or is intended to do 
any such thing. We know very well that the power 
and the glory of our movement lies in our autono- 
mous parish churches, and that the best of these 
have statements of purpose which allow funda- 
mental differences of sincere religious belief. Nor do 
we look for the glory of our churches in their 
statements of purpose; we know that it is to be 
found in the spiritual integrity of our people. Let 
Dr. Sullivan examine the bond of fellowship which 
Dean William Wallace Fenn used in the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill. It contains no 
reference to Deity, to Christianity, or to Christ. 
Surely our heritage was safe with Dean Fenn. 

Some years ago William Channing Gannett 
preached a famous sermon on ethics and religion. 
His conclusion was that they were fundamentally 
the same. If some in their whole-hearted devotion 
to the purity and nobility of ethical standards 
could not honestly bring themselves to use the word 
“God,” they were to be honored and not cast out. 
Why men whose lives are incarnations of truth and 
goodness and love and inward beauty should be ex- 
cluded from: the fellowship of the free church be- 
cause they cannot honestly join in using these 
words, I cannot see. These words, are, after all, but 
man-made symbols of that deeper reality we all are 
endeavoring to achieve. 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON. 


Our Ministerial Fellowship 


N EVERY ORDER OF SERVICE for the 
() ordination of a minister appears a heading 

entitled, “The Right Hand of Fellowship.” 
The average layman sitting in the pew may regard 
this part of the service as superfluous. He listens, 
possibly with impatience, while the minister of a 
neighboring church mounts the pulpit and officially 
welcomes the new minister into what he calls “min- 
isterial fellowship.” To lay ears, that sounds rather 


vague and abstract, but to the ministers that phrase — 


stands for something significant and precious. To 
grasp that proffered right hand symbolizes accept- 
ance of a pledge of loyal comradeship and hearty ¢o- 
operation. It means that no matter how isolated 


his parish, he need never feel lonely. It signifies } 


that brother ministers are rejoicing with him in his 


moments of success, and are backing him up when — 


things go against him, It implies a special kind of 


————— 
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friendship which will meet every test and survive 
every vicissitude. 

The pity is that many of our men carelessly un- 
dervalue this privilege of professional fellowship 
which is offered them. Unfortunately, some who, 
because of varied educational background, and un- 
usual personality, have the most to give, remain 
away from ministerial gatherings. Granted that the 
life of the average minister is a hectic chase to 
catch up with something just ahead, all the more 
reason for him occasionally to take time to sit 
down and “talk shop” with his neighbors, sharing 
opinions and striking mental sparks. The formal 
discussion in such a meeting may be of doubtful 
value, but to feel oneself a part of a group working 
for the same purposes, holding similar ideals, and 
bound together by unspoken loyalties, is an inspir- 
ing and stimulating experience. The ministerial 
recluse may be a profound scholar, but he misses 
one of the joys of the ministry, the satisfaction of 
“belonging” to the brethren. 

One of our ministers once said to an intimate 
group: “You know my situation. Coming from an- 
other country, I have no family on this side of the 
ocean, no bovhood friends, no college classmates. 
My brother ministers will have to take the place of 
all these.” That man would say today that minis- 
terial fellowship had proven one of the rich and 
fruitful experiences of his life, and his colleagues 
would testify that what he had received was more 
than equaled by what he in his turn unconsciously 
gave. 

ABBOT PETERSON. 


Treatment of Crime 


NY CRIME of singular perversity makes 
A new demand for dispassionate examination 
of the defenses against disorder. It ought in 
all reason to lead to a study of causes, both indi- 
vidual and social; individual, as a basis for com- 
petent dealing with the offender; social, for expo- 
sure of community contributions to crime, both by 
commission and omission. There is, as well, in such 
an event a call for the study of penalties and their 
effectiveness, towards which any one event only 
makes contribution to the sum of experience. What 
actually happens is different. Resentment’ breaks 
loose, an entirely normal even though an instine- 
tual reaction. There are demands for new and 
severer penalties, and for the renewal of punish- 
ments that out of discovery of their futility have 
long since been discarded from civilized codes. So 
far as the demands assume the aspect of reasoning 
the motive of retribution is only obscured. In it 
all there is new demonstration of the fact that 
efforts to establish effective criminal procedure are 
retarded and in instances quite defeated by the re- 
current play of emotion. 

Respect is due the theory of deterrence. It is 
the fundamental of all correctional devices. Unless 
the state assumes to be a retributive agent, in- 
flicting pain in an attempt to compensate for sin, 
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the sole justification for penalties is in the claim 
that they restrain from crime. The one measure of 
their worth, obviously a difficult one, is the degree 
of their effectiveness as a shelter against social in- 
jury. The difficulty lies in the uncertainty of 
their service in prevention— and in the obstacle of 
certain primary emotions to any scientific, factual 
examination of their operation. Even so gracious an 
undertaking as reformation of the offender has 
had to win its sanction by acceptance as a means 
of protection against continued transgression. At 
the other extreme, permanent restraint is justified 
on the basis of the need, in what is found to be the 
small fraction of cases, both in the interest of so- 
ciety and, in actual analysis, of the individual as 
well, of secure segregation. It is no more personally 
advantageous to the hopeless criminal to be at large 
than it is for the hopeless maniac, assuming there 
are both such individuals, as it seems reasonable 
to assume there are. 

Arrival at sound and secure policies, methods 
and means in the correctional undertaking is not 
to be reached through the emotions. It is being 
made difficult by emotions of revenge and hate and 
vindictiveness. The criminologist is the least emo- 
tional of beings. He is insisting upon knowledge 
of the individual offender for a reason as unemo- 
tional as diagnosis in medicine before resort to 
surgery. He is demanding remedies on the basis of 
the nearest possible ascertainment of effects. He is 
in no peril of affinity with the sentimentalist, cer- 
tainly not with that very nearly if not quite 
mythical creature, the sob sister. But he confronts 
at every turn the fearsome array of spectacular in- 
stances going through the rotating tactics of a 
stage army under terrifying command. 

In no one feature of the modern correctional 
system is there more serious complication of emo- 
tional reactions than in the estimate and opera- 
tion of parole. Here there is the failure to grasp 
the value of adjustment of the prisoner to freedom 
in a period of supervised, authoritative control. 
Forever its use is being valued by the extent to 
which it opens prison doors or keeps them locked. 
Its possible merit lies in no fortuitous application 
of personal notions. It is defeated alike when it 
takes on the character of favor to the prisoner, his 
attorneys and his friends or of favor to the foes 
of every scheme of rehabilitation. In its decisions, 
soundly based and fully intelligent, and in its ad- 
ministration, balanced and faithful to public in- 
terest, its possibilities of public service rest upon 
complete inoculation against sentiment of one or 
another sort. 

Startling incidents of crime invariably precipi- 
tate a regression to the instinctual level. Their 
service ought to be to compel keener analysis of 
causes and study of the competence of treatment. 
And what is determined to be needful in a given 
case or as to a given offence is not warrantably to 
be a conclusion as to all cases and all crimes. 


HERBERT C. PARSONS. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Teaching Religion Through Visual Aids 


Carefully planned programs, including lessons, motion pictures and 
slides, help young people learn spiritual truth 


GEORGE A. MARK 


using visual aids as a method of in- 

struction in the educational program 
of the First Junior Church in Leominster, 
Mass., which includes the young people 
of our parish between the ages of ten and 
eighteen years. 

The service is held in the church audi- 
torium, and is conducted by the minister 
assisted by the church organist and the 
Junior Choir which is led into the church 


Fis the past two years I have been 


by two standard bearers. The order of 
worship follows: 

Organ Prelude. 

Processional Hymn. (The congregation rises 


as the choir enters the church and sings 
with the choir the processional hymn.) 
to the Flag of the Christian Church. 
(Congregation standing at salute.) 


Pledge 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the Chris- 
tian Church 
And to the cause for which it stands, 
The worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
The giving of myself in service to man.’ 


Pledge to the Flag of the United States. (Con- 
gregation standing at salute.) 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America 
And to the republic for 
One nation, indivisible, 
With liberty and justice for all.” 


Selection by the Choir. 


which it stands, 


Minister. This is the day which the Lord 
hath made. 

Congregation. We will rejoice and be glad 
in it. 

Minister. I was glad when they said unto 


me, Let us go into the House of the Lord. 


Congregation. We will keep this place sacred 


so that we may learn to find many 
places sacred, and say of them all, 
Surely the Lord is in this place. This 


is none other but the House of God, 
DeClaration of Purpose. (In unison.) 

In this church we meet for the study 
and practice of religion. Here we learn 
the meaning of reverence, Here we re- 
new our loyalty to the spiritual leaders 
of our race. Here we study the prin- 
ciples by which our lives are to be 
guided. Ilere we prepare ourselves for 
our future work in the church and in 
the community. In the love of truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus, we, the 
younger members of this church family, 


unite in the worship of God and the 
service of man. 

Responsive Psalm. (To be announced.) 

Lord's Prayer. 

Minister. I will praise thee, O Lord, with 
my whole heart. 


Congregation. T will show forth all thy marvel- 
ous works. 

Minister. I will be glad and rejoice in thee. 

Congregation. I will sing praises to thy name, 
O thou most high. 

Hymn. (Standing.) 

Seripture. 

Minister. Give unto the 
unto his name. 

Congregation. Bring an offering and come into 
his courts. 

Minister, The Lord is in his holy 

Congregation. Let all the earth 
before him. 


Lord the glory due 


temple, 
keep silence 
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Prayer. 

Organ Response. 
Hymn. (Standing.) 
Offering. 

Story 


Recessional 


Sermon. 

Hymn. (The congregation will 
rise and sing as the choir leaves the 
church. At the close of the hymn the 
congregation will face the back of the 
church. When the choir is seated in the 
adjoining room the congregation will 
march in order and take seats there.) 

Lesson for the day. 

Benediction. 


The lesson for the day (a half-hour in 
length) is given by the minister. Last 
year it consisted of a study of the life 
and teachings of Jesus illustrated by the 
motion picture, “I Am The Way,” which 
comes in thirteen reels. One reel was pre- 
sented each Sunday with appropriate ex- 
planatory oral instruction. The second 
half of the year was devoted to stereopti- 
con lectures on the life and journeys of 
the Apostle Paul. Two hundred beautiful 
and instructive slides were used during 
the year to illustrate this subject. At the 
close of this series two months were de- 
voted to a complete review of the subject 
by the individual teachers with their 
classes. On the last two Sundays of the 
church year written tests were given on 
the subjects covered. 

During the present year the study of 
the development of Christianity and the 
Christian Church has been continued. It 
has been assumed by teacher and pupils 
that everyone who professes the Chris- 
tian religion should have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of how our church 
and religion have grown. 

Illustrated talks have been given to the 
pupils. These outlined the history of the 
Church through the Middle Ages, the 
Protestant Reformation, the coming of the 
Pilgrims. They will conclude with a study 
of the growth of Unitarianism. The visual 
aids used in connection with this study 
have consisted of stereopticon slides and 
four motion pictures as follows: “The 
Story of the Waldensians” (6 reels) ; ‘Lhe 
Life and Times of Luther’ (8 reels) ; 
“The Bell of Atri” (1 reel) was used on 
Humane Sunday; and one reel on “The 
Isles of Shoals” is yet to be shown. For 
review work the teachers have used with 
their classes “Movements and Men of the 


Christian Church” by Dr. Charles ', 
Billings. 
For next year a_ course, entitled 


“Through Nature to God,” is planned. It is 
hoped that through such a study the pupil 
may gain a comprehensive understanding 
of the world about him and how his in- 
dividual life is related to the whole. 

Another helpful course would be one on 
Christian citizenship, These courses are 
offered as suggestions toward a program 
of planned instruction. 


League Chapters Report 


Increases in membership, worth-while 
programs—A record at Somerville 


Observance of Laymen’s Sunday for the 
past twelve years—ever since the custom 
was instituted—by the Columbus Tyler 
chapter of the League at Somerville, Mass., 
without once going outside the member- 
ship for a preacher, is among the inter- 
esting items in annual chapter reports 
now being received at League headquar- 
ters. Also, during these dozen years, only 
in three instances has a man “repeated.” 
Since its formation in 1919, this chapter 
has held either seven or eight a 
meetings every year. 

The Clifton chapter in Louisville, Ky., 
continued its custom of holding meetings 
every Sunday morning at the church be- 
fore the service, with lectures, usually 
delivered by its president, Frederick Wey- 
gold, scholar and artist. Both men and 
women, of the chureh and from the out- 
side, are invited. The meetings are well 
attended and are largely instrumental in 
making new friends for the church. A 
series on “Modern Science’ is now being 
given by Mr. Weygold. 

“One of our most successful years,” de- 
clares the report from the Marblehead. 
Mass., chapter which increased its mem- 
bership during the year and had an aver- 
age attendance practically equal to the 
number of its members. “Our particular 
group appreciates meetings of the type 
where a speaker is of the more serious or 
educational kind,” the report adds. 

Younger men come regularly to the meet- 
ings of the John Eliot chapter in Roxbury, 
Mass., and they account chiefly for the 
gain in membership. This chapter con- 
centrated on three meetings, at which pro- 
fessors of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were the speakers. P 

The Hosmer chapter in Berkeley, Galif., 
as usual, had all the meetings during the 
year related to one central topic or field 
of interest. This year the chapter has 
been considering economic subjects, ex- 
amining such matters as taxation, the 
effect of politics on government and busi- 
ness, and technocracy. For the past three 
years the chapter has sponsored troops 
of Boy Scouts and Cubs. The chapter has 
printed in pamphlet form the final ad- 
dress of its 1931-82 series, “Natural versus 
Supernatural, or Man as a Unified Whole 
and as Part of Nature as a Unified Whole,” 
by Dr. William FE. Ritter of the Univer- 
sity of California, who arranged the 
year’s program. 

The Hartford, Conn., chapter increased 
its membership twenty-five per cent and 
now has the largest membership in its 
history. It sent representatives both to the 
League Week at the Shoals and to the 
Eastern Convention. It carried through a 
worth-while program devoted to various 
problems of individual and social life 
today; the meetings were well attended. 
The chapter in Fitchburg, Mass., gave 
$50 to the Young People’s Religious Union 
und $15 to the church school, and enter- 
tained men’s clubs of other churches. 

Interesting items from other reports as 
they come in will be noted later in The 
News Letter. 
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Let’s Talk About Missions 


How a church may have one—What to do to make it successful— 
Getting results 


The minister of a church in which 
a mission recently was held, describes 
the effects and makes the following 
observations regarding the prepara- 
tion for a mission and the follow-up 
work. The town numbers 10,000 
people, and is a center of liberalism. 
E 
R all religious persuasions, whether 
the person to be revived is a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army, the Catholic 
church, the Christian Science church, the 
Methodist church or the Unitarian church. 


Methods of doing the reviving may differ, 
but the necessity is there, since human 


VIVAL of interest is necessary in 


beings are human beings and subject to 


moods of indifference today and enthusi- 
asm tomorrow. 

The average Unitarian mission, as con- 
ducted by the Laymen’s League or the 
Mission Brotherhood, goes to a church on 
invitation of the minister and trustees 
of that church. At least one month’s pre- 
liminary preparation is necessary. Vari- 
ous committees should be organized,—com- 
mittees on mailing, transportation, music, 
ushering, and publicity. The larger and 
more active the committee the better the 
results. Every member of the parish 
should understand that he is expected to 
be an active participant. The community 
should be thoroughly informed of the 
meaning and object of the mission. Lib- 
eral churches in surrounding towns should 
be informed and delegations urged to 
attend. 

The local minister is the central figure 
around which preparations revolve. He 
should be chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, in case the church has no pub- 
licity man, see that literature from the 
American Unitarian Association and Lay- 
men’s League is distributed during the 
mission, lead the services and do all in 
his power to promote the work of the 
mission preacher. 

Experience has shown that simple, di- 
rect discourses fit better into the mission 
program. Question periods should precede 
the sermon each night. 

The music is an exceedingly important 
factor. The best music is congregational 
singing led by a chorus choir organized 
and trained previous to the meetings. 
Such a chorus is a decisive factor in 
promoting interest. Congregational sing- 
ing, and questions, assure members of the 
audience that they have definite part in 
the meeting. 

As the week proceeds, more and more 
rsons will be seen at the services who 
have been taking their church obligations 
lightly. It is not unusual to find these 
delinquents regretting that the mission is 
not to continue a second week. 

_ The mission at its best means a genuine 


Or 


_ revival of liberal religion in the commu- 


nity. The town or city realizes that there 
a church in its midst which has a mes- 
face to proclaim, and is proclaiming it. 

embers of the parish discover again the 


aa" 


significance of the church, the merits of 
the liberal gospel, and their own personal 
needs and aspirations. 

When the week is over, the mission 
preacher gone, and the parish left to it- 
self, its own methods and routine, what 
will happen? It must not slump back into 
the old ways of indifference; it must, in 
short, capitalize the effects of the under- 
taking. How can it do this? Let us men- 
tion four ways. 

(1) Each member of the parish, in- 
spired by the meetings, may resolve to 
show more interest, to be more active, to 
get behind the minister and the presidents 
of the organizations, to cooperate with 
more zest, to be a continuously active and 
helpful member of his church. 

(2) The head of each organization may 
well decide to add to the membership and 
increase the number of activities. 

(3) The mission should result in a 
renewed denominational consciousness, 
through distribution of literature and 
teaching from the pulpit. 

(4) A final worth-while result would 
be an organized attempt to apply liberal 
religion to the life of the community in the 
form of some social activity. 

Twice aS many churches. should avail 
themselves of the mission privilege as are 
now doing sa, Hardly any enterprise 
would do more for the local church. The 
Laymen’s League is ready to cooperate 
with you. The League will, so far as re- 
sources permit, underwrite the expense. 
It asks only for free-will offerings which 
may be added to the mission fund held 
in trust by the League 

Is not this proposal worth careful con- 
sideration? Double the number of mis- 
sions in the Fellowship and we double the 
number of actively working churches. 


Friendship Evening at Barre, Mass. 


The Alliance of the First Parish in 
Barre, Mass., had a unique and success- 
ful evening, Monday, May 1, when all the 
other church women’s organizations of the 
town were invited to share in a friend- 
ship evening at the Unitarian vestry. The 
unique feature was the arrangement of 
the program so that each society had a 
part in it. The three older organizations 
were asked to give brief histories of their 
societies, and the well-chosen extracts 
from some of the very old records were 
not only enlightening but amusing to a 
present-day group. The three younger 
women’s groups each contributed several 
numbers to the evening’s entertainment, 
and Rev. Gladys E. Townsend, minister 
of the First Parish, spoke on her work 
among the mountaineer miners of West 
Virginia. Miss Townsend was given a three- 
months’ leave of absence this winter to 
be the representative of her parish in the 
relief work being done in the bituminous 
coal regions by the American Friends 
Service Comiittee. 


The Caravan Calls 


Support this adventure for peace 


This is frankly an appeal, but it is an 
appeal to which I feel sure all of our 
Unitarian people will wish to respond 
whether they can do so or not. 

A recent issue of The Register carried 
the story of our last year’s Young People’s 
Religious Union Peace Caravan. Our young 
people are going bravely ahead with plans 
for another caravan this year. A number 
of willing and eager volunteers are avail- 
able but this year, for obvious reasons, 
the money for their expenses is difficult 
to secure. 

In my judgment nothing that the 
Y. P. R. U. has done in recent years has 
been as valuable as the caravans. They 
have given the young people a concrete 
illustration of the application of religion 
to life. 

The young people need $500 to $600. 
They are ready and willing to do the 
work and depend on us for support. We 
must not disappoint them, Contributions 
should be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth Hall 
Frederick, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rospert C. DEXTER. 


Pamphlets on Personal Problems 


Two pamphlets of help to those who 
have personal problems are available, free 
of charge, on application to the Post 
Office Mission, Church of the Saviour, 
50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y, They are 
the first in the “Way of Life Series,’ pub- 
lished by the Church of the Saviour. The 
author is Dr. Horatio W. Dresser. No. 1 
is entitled “The Conquest of Fear,” No. 2, 
“Inner Control,” 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice to be held Monday, 
May 22, at 2.30 p.m., in Bulfinch Place 
Church, there will be addresses by the 
president, Rey. George L. Thompson, 
Dighton, Mass., and Howard Gill. of the 
Norfolk Prison Colony. 

In the evening at 7 p.m. in the Old 
South Meeting House the public meeting 
of the Fellowship for Social Justice will be 
addressed by Rey. Lon Ray Call, Brain- 
tree, Mass., on “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion from a Minister’s Point of View,” 
and by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Newton 
Centre, Mass., on “Religious Sanctions 
for the New Era.” 


BERKELEY, CaLir.—Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School is preaching at the First Unita- 
rian Chureh, and the morning congrega- 
tions for the past three months have been 
the largest in years and perhaps the 
largest in the history of the church for 
the corresponding period. The average 


congregations per Sunday were: January 
232; February 269; March 186. 
UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Adult Education 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING BY MAIL. By Walton 
S. Bittner and Hervey F, Mallory. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


By Benson Y. 
New York: The 


RuRAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
Landis and John D. Willard. 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


These books are the eleventh and 
twelfth volumes of the “Studies in Adult 
Education” which are financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation and carried on by 
research experts of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

“University Teaching by Mail” is a 
survey of the history, principles, methods, 
and results of correspondence instruction 
as conducted by the thirty-eight Western 
and Southern colleges and universities 
which are members of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. Its charts, 
statistics, monographs and footnotes make 
it a typical product of modern American 
educational research. Interested persons 
may be certain that here is the supreme 
authority on this aspect of adult educa- 
tion. The reviewer, who has studied only 
at Eastern institutions, admits that the 
book has left him with a heightened re- 
gard for correspondence instruction as the 
long arm of the university. 

“Rural Adult Education” falls into 
three parts: (1) An interpretation of 
rural America and the social and eco- 
nomic factors in the lives of the 53,000,000 
rural Americans. (2) Hleven chapters de- 
voted to present-day rural adult educa- 
tion through the library, the public school, 
agricultural extension, university exten- 
sion, parent education, the religious or- 
ganizations, farm organizations, the radio, 
folk schools, and community study. (3) 
The problems and the next steps in im- 
proving rural adult education. 

A valuable bibliography adds to the use- 
fulness of the text as the starting point 
for further study. All persons concerned 
with country life—and particularly rural 


ministers—will welcome this readable 
authority. W. 4H. 8. 
Paul 
St. Paut’s Lite AND LETTERS. By Andrew 


0. Baird, D.D., B.Se., Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism, University of 
Aberdeen. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$.40. 


Those who are partial to handy texts 
will be especially pleased with this pocket- 
sized and inexpensive little book on the 
great Apostle. Paul’s life is interestingly 
and imaginatively told by a scholar who 
thoroughly knows his subject, and who 
includes various details of information 
which are not usually found in much 
larger texts, and which are of great help 
to a teacher trying to hold the attention 


of students—such, for example, as_ the 
fact that Gallio, the proconsul before 
whom Paul was brought at Corinth, 


was a brother of the famous philosopher 
Seneca. In many ways the author 
makes effective use of his wide knowl- 
edge of history and archeology. State- 
ments about the pagan philosophies and 
mystery religions of Paul’s time are 
inadequate and, partly because of their 
brevity, unjust. The author is conservative 
enough to accept the Pastoral Epistles 
as genuinely Pauline. The book contains 
no maps nor illustrations. But here is the 
story of Paul and his epistles well told 
in a form that may very profitably be used 
by any teacher or class of older students 
concerned with this important subject. 

F. 0. H. 


For Community Behavior 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTion. By Hugh Hartshorne and J. 
Quinter Miller. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00, 

One who reads this book will discover 
that the authors have both feet on the 
ground. They do not hang over the edge 
of a balloon-basket like Aristophanes’ 
Socrates in “The Clouds.” The book should 
be singularly successful in guiding a group 
in the construction of community pro- 
grams in character education. 

What the Lynds did with such success 
in “Middletown,” these Yale scholars have 
done in religious education. Gathering 
data with a large and trained staff from 
thirteen organizations in eleven cities, but 
principally in New Haven, they have 
written a careful, scientific, yet delightful 
inductive record of the building of a func- 
tional program in religious education for 
a modern American city. They begin with 
a painstaking diagnosis of social needs 
and available agencies attempting to meet 
them. With the cooperation of all inter- 
ested secular and religious groups they 
find common objectives and erect a pro- 
gram to meet the needs and realize the 
aims. The book describes the experiment 
in process. 

One closes the volume of 250 pages with 
a vivid and thrilling appreciation of the 
areas in which the religious educator is 
rendering singular service today. In addi- 
tion to serving as the most complete 
manual yet prepared by experts on reli- 
gious education for the community, this 
book indicates the gratifying progress 
that has been made in the past quarter- 
century by religious agencies. A contem- 
porary preacher of distinction has said 
we must translate religion into terms of 
power available for daily use. This case 
study demonstrates how religion is being 
distributed effectively into the lives of 
children and adults today. 

Every minister should give himself to 
this book for an evening if only to dis- 
cover the needs of his people in these 
anarchic and confusing times. He will 
find a terse, effective and compelling state- 
ment of the objectives he has been in- 
coherently striving after in his own parish 
chureh school. 8, H. F. 
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In Place of Profit 


In PuLAce OF PROFIT. By Harry F. Ward, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 476 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book tells the most amazing and 
inspiring story of a people living under 
a form of government which, contrary to 
the belief and apprehensions of many 
(even of the well-wishers of this great 
experiment in a government not only 
politically, but also economically “by the 
people and for the people’), is developing 
in its people not only the desire, but also 
the technique of managing all its affairs. 
In example after example, Dr. Ward shows 
the developing capacity, among the work- 
ing people, of a power to comprehend and 
solve the difficult problems confronting 
them, in the working out of this colossal 
attempt to manage and control all produc- 
tion and distribution of goods, and in fact 
all activities affecting man’s physical, 
mental or spiritual welfare, for the direct 
benefit of all. 

To the layman, it seems that the multi- 
tude of examples Dr. Ward uses grow 
somewhat wearisome in the recital, and 
the reader is anxious to get on to more 
interesting and vital revelations. Much of 
this philosophy, as discussed in this book, 
upon which apparently these planned ac- 
tivities are based, seems to be disconnected 
and abstract, and the reader is relieved to 
find that resulting programs are So con- 
vincingly right, and further, that when 
administrators are not thoroughgoing in 
their detailed plans, resulting inefficiencies 
are removed through the initiative of the 
workingmen themselves. R. B. R. 


The Mouse 


BALANCED EMPLOYMENT. By Lee Sherman 
Chadwick. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
234 pp. $2.00. 


Some pioneer in folklore coined genera- 
tions ago the significant phrase “Lo! The 
mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” A great deal of labor has gone 
into the writing of “Balanced Employ- 
ment.’ The first twenty-seven chapters 
give, what is on the whole, a reasonably 
accurate description of our present situa- 
tion and the causes which have brought it 
about. But, alas, the twenty-eighth 
chapter, “The Solution,” is a very small 
mouse indeed. While perhaps one might 
have anticipated something of the sort 
from the frequent allusions to the causes 
which brought about the downfall of 
Rome, still there was enough good ma- 
terial in the preceding chapters to lend 
hope of something more adequate in the 
way of solution. 

“The Solution,” the mouse, is the plan- 
ning of hours of work by an industrial 
commission outside of governmental con- 
trol, with increases of work time in boom 
periods and decreases of work time in 
periods of depression, all payment to be 
at the same hourly rate in both cases. 
Despite a tremendous beating of the drum, 
urging employers and the public alike to 
discard tradition, it would seem to the 
reviewer that there is little new in this 
ptan and nothing which the “share the 
work” group have not already capitalized 
to the limit. R. ©. D. 


_ The Conferences Consider the Free Church 


Joint Meeting in Maine 
Unitarian-Universalist conference at 


Bangor votes for closer fellowship 
of liberals 


The first Unitarian-Universalist Confer- 
ence in the state of Maine was held May 2 
in the Unitarian Church of Bangor. It 
heard two addresses on the Free Church 
of America, the first by Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 

the American Unitarian Association, and 

the second by Dr. Roger F. Etz, general 
superintendent of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention; and voted the following 
resolution : 

“The Conference of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Churches of Hastern Maine, held 

_at Bangor this second day of May, 1933, 
hereby resolves in favor of a closer fellow- 
ship of Unitarian and Universalist churches 
and that the expression of this mind be 
communicated to the American Unitarian 
Association and to the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention.” 

A new hymn especially: written for the 
oceasion of the proposed federation of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
was introduced with comments by its au- 
thor, Rey. Louis W. Sanford, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Eastport. This 
hymn entitled “Free Church of America” 
was sung to the tune “Camden.” 

Dr. Patterson declared: 

“For years there has been friendly co- 
operation between the two denominations. 
Both are alike excluded from the Council 
of Churches of Christ of America. We 
realize that there is much duplication of 
effort and helplessness of individual en- 
deavor that could be minimized by a 
federation of liberal churches. These 
churches would unite not on a basis of 
ereed but on one of Service, not on the 
question of how to bring about the king- 
dom of God, but on that of the actual 
bringing.” 

) Dr. Etz described the recent steps taken 
toward the present recommended fellow- 
ship to be known as The Free Church of 
America. 

At the luncheon meeting Rev. George 
Riley, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Ellsworth, delivered a fresh and vigor- 
ous address. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a cordial welcome from City Manager 
James G. Wallace. Dean James Muilen- 
burg of the University of Maine gave an 
address on “The Impatience of a Lay- 

| man,” which was marked for its direct 
grappling with the obligations of the min- 
ister in a changing social order. 

\ “The development of religion is most 

significantly expressed in terms of the 
discontent of its restless minorities,’ said 
Dean Muilenburg. “Religion lives for the 
most part by its discontents and lan- 
guishes in the fortified complacency of 
its majorities. Alfred Whitehead says in 
a recent book that the progress of religion 
is in its defiance of the prevalent gods.” 

, “I, too, am a discontent,” he added 

later. “After close contact with many 
denominations, I find myself impatient and 

intolerant toward the work being done 
by the church and its ministry. I seldom 


get a living sense of the absoluteness of 
religion. Sermons have become only dis- 
courses. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of the First 
Parish in Portland outlined the field of 
work open to laymen. ‘“‘The layman must 
have a real sense of serving in church 
life or his participation is at the minimum. 
A new concept of church work is needed 
where the laity is recognized as an es- 
sential part of the entire cooperative enter- 
prise.” The third afternoon address was 
given by Rev. Warren Dawes Veazie, 
superintendent of the Maine Universalist 
Convention and president of the Maine 
Young People’s Christian Union. At the 
business session, a committee of five was 
appointed to consider the advisability of 
making this Unitarian-Universalist con- 
ference an annual event. 

The conference banquet concluded with 
an informal address by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. At the final session, 
Dr. Wallace S. Rose of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Lynn, Mass., spoke on 
the part to be taken in these difficult 
times by the liberal church. 

“There can never be,” he said, “too 
many good influences in this world. Lib- 
eralism does not seek to conserve fantastic 
notions; it keeps in step with the solid 
advance of thought and supports those 
institutions that enrich human life; its 
raison detre is reasonable. The liberals 
have a glorious faith with a solid back- 
ground that will not fail.” 


Free Church—Yes 


Worcester Conference, meeting with 
Y. P. R. U. Federation, approves plan 


Unanimous endorsement of the Free 
Church of America proposal was votel 
at the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference, held at Leominster, 
Mass., April 19, jointly with the Worces- 
ter Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Rey. Harle R. 
Steeves, minister of the Federated Uni- 
turian and Congregational Churches in 
Leicester, Mass. 

The subject for the forenoon’s discus- 
sion. was “The Free Church of America,” 
and addresses on it were given by Victor 
A. Friend, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and Percy W. Gard- 
ner, a member of the Unitarian commission 
cu the Free Chureh and chairman of the 
finance committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. Friend emphasized 
the importance of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches uniting their forces in 
the Free Church, and Mr. Gardner gave 
a summary of the history of the Tree 
Chureh movement and said that the two 
commissions representing the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations had grown 
te be one commission in spirit. With re- 
gard to the name that should be given 
to the new movement toward unity, Dr. 
James C. Duncan favored “The Liberal 
Church of the World.” The unanimous 
vote of the conference favored the Free 
Church plan. 


The credential committee reported an 


attendance of 300 ministers, delegates 
and visitors, of whom 100 were young 


people. The following officers and direc- 


tors for the coming year were chosen: 
President, J. Clarence Hill of Athol, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Elbert W. Marso 


of Hopedale, Mass., and J. Gardner Lin- 
coln of Ware, Mass.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Dr. James C. Dunean of Clinton, 
Mass.; directors, Edward E. Allen of 
Marlboro, Mass., Mrs. A. P. Rugg of 
Worcester, Mass., Clarence Joyce of 
Leominster, Miss M. L. Hawkins of Lan- 
caster, Mass., Philip Smith of Leicester, 


Mrs. George R. Wallace of Fitchburg, 
Mass., Freeman ©. Lowell of Mendon, 
Mass. 


An invitation was extended to the con 
ference to visit Rowe Camp during the 
summer. An offering of $33.40 for the 
benefit of the Worcester Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. was taken, and the con- 
ference voted $25 to the General Theo- 
logical Library. An address on the work 
of the national Y. P. R. U. was given by 
its field secretary, Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Frederick of Bos- 
ton, Mass., spoke on ‘‘The Companionship 
of Young People.” She said that the pres- 
ent-day attitude towards the companion- 
ship of the young is radically divided 
between absolute freedom and no free- 
dom. Referring to the place of sex in the 
companionship of the young, Mrs. Fred- 
erick said that it is based on facts and 
ideals. Proper sex education, primarily 
by parents, she said, cannot begin too 
soon and never should be left until the 
period of adolescence. If parents don’t 
eare to give information themselves, they 
should see that children are sent to 
teacher, physician or minister, qualified to 
give information. The church should al- 
ways stand ready to help in this matter. 

With reference to ideals, Mrs. Freder- 
ick said: ‘‘Hvery young person, should 
learn and learn firmly that popularity is 
nothing compared with self-respect. ‘This 
does not mean priggishness, but it does 
mean character. It means ideals.” By 
ideals the speaker meant such things as 
knowledge, cleanliness—both physical and 
ruental, decency, sense of humor and good 
sportsmanship, honesty, fair play, un- 
ashamed affection without sentimentality 
and foolish calf love such as petting, con- 
sideration for others, politeness, backbone, 
sense of responsibility, sympathy, appre- 
ciation of beauty. 


Our Mutual Concernments 


And the Free Church of America,—Dr. 
Cornish at South Middlesex meeting 


President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association presented the 
case of the Free Church of America at the 
176th meeting of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference. held with the First Church in 
Somerville, Mass., May 7. He told of. the 
harmonious working together of a commis- 
sion of eighteen men. Universalists and 
Unitarians, of their successful efforts in 
coordination of the activities of the two 
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denominations and in drafting a consti- 
tution. He explained how this was but 
the culmination of years of concerted ef- 
forts to the same end, the advance of our 
“mutual concernments.” The common basis 
of our cooperation is our belief in the 
dignity and worth of the human spirit. 
The management of the evening session 
was in the hands of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. It commenced with a 
candlelight service as conducted at the 
Shoals with Bradford BE. Gale of Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Miss Pauline Wood, now 
a student at Tufts, as leaders. Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geology 
at Harvard University, spoke on ‘Living 
in a Machine Age.” He asked: “Why has 
life improved from age to age when there 
is nothing in its own constitution which 
tends toward improvement.” Dr. Mather 
was convinced that something of the na- 
ture of personality in the consistency of 
aim, and experiment as a method, was 
inherent in the universe. He declared: 
“The tapestry of life has never ceased 
to be woven with these inbred principles 
dominating it. In this new age of ma- 
chinery, we must try new methods. For 
seven thousand years, human society had 
no fundamental change, and now in 
seventy years the whole nature of society 
is reconstructed with the machine as its 
slave. The machine age calls not for 
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strength of muscle but for clearness and 
vigor of mind. It demands character, 
loyalty and other moral qualities, those 
traits which set man apart from other 
animals. The machine age gives leisure, 
the opportunity to be rather than to get, 
to develop quality rather than quantity 
of achievement. It takes more education 
to properly live in the machine age. The 
ideal of sharing rather than possessing, 
of kindliness rather than of profit, may 
yet change this machine age into the di- 
vine age.” 

These officers were elected: President, 
Rey. Ernest §S. Meredith, Watertown, 
Mass.; vice-president, Roy M. Cushman, 
Melrose, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Rey. William Channing Brown, Littleton, 
Mass.; directors for three years, Fred W. 
Woodcock, Newton, Mass.; W. F. Foster, 
Somerville. 

The conference voted $25 to the Gen- 
eral Theological Library, and decided to 
hold the October session in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Henry M. Williams of Cambridge, 
Mass., a former president of the confer- 
ence, explained the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, its purposes, methods and 
outlook for the future. H. Whittemore 
Brown of Concord, Mass., told of the or- 
ganization and purposes of the Minute 
Man Federation of the Laymen’s League. 


Cooperation and Religious Freedom 
CHARLES GRAVES 


HE formation of a vital church has 
always been the culmination of a long 


period of concentration upon some 
definite idea or emotion, just as the 


Methodist church followed the preaching 
of Wesley and the meetings of his fellow 
enthusiasts. A similar history attaches to 
all churches which have successfully as- 
sociated themselves in a body, for religious 
faith and worship. This movement of ours 
is a-reversal of the natural order of 
growth and development. It has been pre- 
pared by a commission and is to be offered, 
“ready made,” to the people. It is not an 
unswer to any basic needs, commonly felt 
by all the churches, nor is it designed to 
settle an issue of any marked religious im- 
portance. If anything it is a church to 
facilitate certain administrative methods, 
not to serve any religious needs. 

In my judgment its establishment will 
imperil the very thing it seeks to facili- 
tate, the cooperative practices which have 


long prevailed between Unitarians and 
Universalists. Cooperation can only pro- 


ceed from a willingness of two. persons 
or parties to work together for a more 
or less common purpose, from which work 
neither will receive any benefit except the 
consciousness of helping unselfishly a good 
cause, each preserving his own individ- 
uality but being united by the intangible 
spirit of good will. But this plan proposes 
to bring those who have been for a long 
time coworkers into a common organiza- 
tion and management, with a common obli- 
gation. This is not cooperation; it is in 
effect a complete merger, a discarding of 
individuality in a combined personality, 


and ought to be clearly understood as 
such. If adopted, it will mark the begin- 
ning of a new dissension because it is 
based on an autocracy of management 
such as is not congenial to the liberal 
mind. A free spirit does not thrive under 
a close organization nor take kindly to 
submission to any test, such as is implied 
in the proposed constitution of the new 
church. It does not seem possible that lib- 
erals among the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists are now prepared to prefer a close 
organization to freedom. Calling a church 
a free church certainly will not make it 
so, and adding another ecclesiastical title 
to the name board of a church will not 
alter its character in the least. 

I cannot see how anyone can favor es- 
tablishing a new church and not be wholly 
committed to its support. To adopt this 
proposition makes us its sponsors and this 
definitely implies an obligation to see to 
it that it is properly nourished and_ its 
interests fostered. As its financial needs 
become pressing we shall be reminded that 
we are responsible for its existence and 
that the very least we can do is to gather 
funds for it. I am aware it is stated by 
its official sponsors that no added expense 
is contemplated but an organized body of 
churches without paid officials and expense 
of management is so unheard of a thing 
that one may be pardoned for believing it 
utterly impossible. It seems to me that 
with conditions as they are all the re- 
sources and energy of our Unitarian or- 
ganization ought to be directed to doing 
all we can to sustain our already weakened 
churches, With a definite condition of un- 
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employment among our clergy, tending to 
become more aggravated, and with the 
marked tendency of our churches to feel 
they cannot afford to keep their doors 
open, this is no time to become involved 
in affairs whieh will divert our funds from 
Unitarian work. 

I am opposed to this measure as a mat- 
ter of denominational pride, unworthy 
though some may think that. I am proud, 
not only of the Unitarian tradition, but 
of its persistent stand for the freedom 
of the church and the individual. No 
church can be more completely free than 
it is and, taken as a whole, Unitarians are 
more ready to grant freedom to one an- 
other than any other class, individual in- 
stances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We certainly cannot create an institution 
freer than the spirit of freedom within 
ourselves. With our tradition and our es- 
tablished principle of religious freedom 
no other church is better fitted to serve 
the world today, when there is so great a 
tendency toward autocratic domination in 
many forms. 

I am opposed to it because I am con- 
vineed there is no need of it. So many 
similar efforts have failed that I eannot 
see the remotest chance of any better out- _ 
come to this movement, although it has the 
advantage of official backing and prestige 
and the compulsion which goes with that. 
Many will recall the Free Religious As- 
sociation which originated with several 
very eminent Unitarian clergymen, ani- 
mated by the highest purpose, but this 
notable movement hardly survived its 
founders. We still have the National <As- 
sociation of Religious Liberals, which is 
broader and more liberal in its scope than 
the proposed Free Church. I am sure we 
shall do more for the cause of real reli- 
gious freedom if we give ourselves to our 
own work, being always ready, as we have 
ever been, to cooperate and refusing, as 
we have long done, to compete with others 
holding a faith and purpose similar to our, 
own. No church and no person can have 
any doubt of our readiness to cooperate. 
We haye established that. Why set up an- 
other organization, in an already oyer- 
organized world, which may possibly in- 
troduce division rather than adyance the 
active, friendly cooperation we have al- 
ready deyeloped, especially when we have 
ample machinery for making that fellow- 
ship increasingly effective? 


Mendon Unitarians for Free Church 


Delegates from the First Parish Church 
in Mendon, Mass., to the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
were instructed, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the parish, to work for the federa- 
tion of the Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowships in the Free Church of America. 

Officers were elected as follows: Clerk. 
Freeman C. Lowell; parish committee, 
Mrs. Lillian White, Miss Nina M. Burr, 


Miss Jnlia F. Darling, Miss Florence 
Bennett, Silas Dudley, Mrs. Charlotte. 
Lowell, H. BE. Whiting, Mrs. Grace H. 


Taft, P, O. Gaskell and Gordon Barrows. 
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tee Developine Forces 


Institute brings together leaders of representative character-building 
agencies of New England 


DOROTHY DYAR HILL 


import to the moral forces of the 
country was recently held in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Under the auspices of the Boston Uni- 
yersity School of Religious Education 
‘and Social Service a citizens’ committee 
organized the Institute of Character De- 
veloping Forces in New England “‘to bring 
together the leaders of representative 
character-building agencies of New Eng- 
land to consider pressing problems in con- 
nection with the maintenance of moral 
idealism and the strengthening of char- 
acter; to exchange information concern- 

_ing problems” in character training and 
“to develop more effective cooperation” 
_ among the character-forming agencies of 
the region. The program dealt with in- 
dustry, the family, government, leisure- 
| time activities, education and religion. 

During the conference the six areas of 
life activity chosen as most important in 
their bearing on character development 
were discussed in addresses, in the.panel 
form of the discussion group, in special 
interest groups and in reports of findings. 

In the area of Industry two major points 
were emphasized: (1) That character de- 
velopment in industry is best served when 
labor and management cooperate and hold 

. to the idea of service to the community. 
This was. brought out concretely by a 
representative of organized labor from 
Salem, Mass., who told of the way in 
which labor shares in the councils of the 
Naumkeag Mills and in the light of 
knowledge of the industry and concern 
for the quality of production develops in- 
terested workers who feel personally con- 

_ cerned in worth-while labor, (2) Character 

' development in industry rests upon the 
factors of health and happiness which it 
is incumbent upon industry to promote 
among its workers. 


BS) 


The area of the Family was emphasized 
as the most powerful character-develop- 
ing center. In it there are possibilities for 
serenity and security, two important fac- 
tors in character building. There is op- 
portunity for each member of the family 

to become a social personality through 

shared responsibility, creative activity, 
the testing of values and opinions and the 

_ atmosphere of family affection. The whole- 

- some family makes for physical, mental 
and emotional health so essential to char- 

‘acter development and starts the indi- 

- vidual on the line of his personal contri- 
bution to society. 

In the discussion of Government as a 
factor of character development, Leverett 
_ Saltonstall, speaker of the Massachusetts 
_ House of Representatives, said that gov- 
~ ernment is responsible for the moral wel- 
fare of citizens but he also stated that 
- government is as we make it by our elec- 
ion of representatives. ' 


A FOUR-DAY conference of great 


Lt. Colonel Albert Kellogg of New 
Hampshire spoke of ways in which gov- 
ernment can help people to spend their 
hours of recreation helpfully by promoting 
out-of-door activities which are health- 
ful and take the individual away from the 
more circumscribed appeals of the hour 
such as “beer, betting and the Marathon 
dance.” Leading up to the consideration 
of leisure time, John H. Finley, associate 
editor of The New York Times, made a 
plea for appraising men not by their jobs 
but by what they are. He spoke of the 
way in which we waste our hours—enough 
to make ourselves artists, musicians, what 
we will. 

Sa) 

Gaspar G. Bacon, Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts, introduced the major 
discussion of Leiswre-time Activities by 
saying that as a problem it “can only be 
met as education gives people a chance 
to use it constructively.” It is one of the 
greatest factors in character development, 
this leisure time which is growing more 
and more important with the cut in the 
number of working hours and no one 
agency can care for it. 

As for Education, that which primarily 
teaches the child, not subjects, does most 
for the development of character. The 
indirect approach to character building, 
it was stated, is the best educational ap- 
proach. People learn to function socially 
through actual experience, and. the busi- 
ness of education is to provide such social 
experience that the child can function 
happily and freely and learn for himself. 
But as President Karl T. Compton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
brought out, it is not only children who 
need such education. 

The last area to be treated at the In- 
stitute was that of Religion. It affects the 
development of character in two special 
ways: (1) by the influence of ideals and 
(2) through the drive and power of the 
worship experience. “Relate the individual 
to a moral God,” said Vaughan Dabney, 
Dean of Andover-Newton Theological In- 
stitution, “and you have a force for 
righteousness.” But it was pointed out by 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne of the depart- 
ment of research, Yale Divinity School, 
that the churches know little of what they 
are attempting and need thorough test- 
ing of what is going on in the name of 
religious education. Few individuals, he 
said, rise above the group in which they 
live, yet church schools fail on the whole 
to give a social challenge and a social 
ethic to correct this situation. Again, 
church schools in general do not trust 
their pupils as real persons, so how can 
they develop real character? The ehurch 
could and should integrate individuals 
in terms of human needs; it should pro- 
duce power and human sympathy. Per- 
haps, when it understands its opportu- 
nities, it will do so. 
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Professor Kirtley FP. Mather, of the de- 
partment of geology of Harvard Univer- 
sity, made several interesting points in 
regard to religion and character. He said 
that character implies a quality of one’s 
life and involves one’s relations to his 
fellows which is the concern of religion, 
since in it we seek the widest fellowship 
to include the universe, 

In summing up the results of the In- 
stitute, Professor Howard M. LeSourd of 
Boston University brought out the gen- 
eral conviction: (1) that there is an out- 
standing need for cooperation on the part 
of all institutions dealing with character 
in order that all agencies may function 
more effectively and aid one another in 
their common task; (2) that there is 
need for a clear conception of functions 
and responsibilities on the part of all 
agencies concerned; (3) that there must 
be developed a new sense of social re- 
sponsibility leading to the cooperation of 
all for the development of the individual ; 
(4) that social motivation must be 
changed from profits to human values ; 
(5) that if we want to carry on real 
character training for the new individual- 
ism we must have adequately trained 
leadership. In order to proceed with the 
ideas gathered from the Institute it was 
suggested that the leaders attending the 
conference assemble local groups of char- 
acter-building agencies ‘in their commu- 
nities, get hold of the necessary facts in 
the situation, analyze them and do away 
at once with any existing duplication of 
work. Then the group could start a small 
cooperative program and gradually en- 
large the possibilities under a leadership 
with broad vision and of the right type. 


wa 


And what for the church out of all this? 
The group which went apart to consider 
religion in relation to character brought 
forth some findings on Religious Hduca- 
tion which it felt to be of supreme 
importance: 


(1) That the church school must form- 
ulate an aim of sufficient concreteness 
that may be used as a measure of the 
character education given. Religious educa- 
tion must know definitely what it is about 
and test its own effectiveness. 


(2) That religious education is con- 
cerned with imparting subject matter and 
with the guiding of living experiences in 
the light of social ideals. 

(3) That it is essential for the church 
to devote adequate time to carry out its 
program of character development. 

(4) That the primary agencies of home, 
church and school must be coordinated 
in order that an environment may be 
ereated wherein the highest ideals may 
be realized. A common atmosphere should 
be developed which will conduce to an 
integrated moral life. 

(5) That for an effective program of 
religious education, intelligent and ex- 
perienced leadership is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The church has heard the call. Will it 
answer? 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A. U. A., May 23 


having complied with Article II of the 


Tw following churches and societies, 


By-Laws of the Association, are en- 
titled to representation at the next annual 
meeting on May 28, 1933. If any omissions 
are discovered in the list, or if any society 


fails to 


receive blank credentials, 


ties 


desired that notice be sent to me without 


delay. 


WALTER R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— 
Congregational 
tarian Society. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Uni- 


Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, 
chester. 
First Church. | 
First Church in 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, 
Roxbury. 
Arlington Street 
Church. 4 
First Parish, Brigh- 


Dor- 


West 


First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Church. ‘ 
Church of the Dis- 

ciples. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 


Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 
First Unitarian So- 


ciety, Hyde Park. 
Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian, 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass, :— 
First Parish, 
Third Congregational 
Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Oarlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
Charleston, 8.0. 
Charlestown, N.H, 


West, 


Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Unity Church, 
Third Unitarian 

Church. 

The People’s 

Church. 

The Church of 

Brotherhood, 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio :— 

The First Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church. 

St. John’s 

Church. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Davenport, Towa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 

Cong’l Parish. 

Unity Church, 

North Easton. 
Hastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 

Erie, Pa. 

Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mags. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass, 
Francestown, N.H, 
Franklin, N.H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 

Gimli, Man., Can, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hampton Falls, N.H, 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Parish, 

Third Congrega- 
tional Society. 

Hollis, N.Y , 


the 


Unitarian 


Hollywood, Calif, 
Holyoke, Mass, 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Houston, Tex, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Towa, 
Ithaen, N.Y, 
Jamestown, N.Y, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Laneaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton Unitarian 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Tundar, Man., Can. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Church in 
Marshfield. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Moline, Ill. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Center. 
Society at West 
Newton. 
New York, N.Y.:— 


Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 
tarian Church. 

The Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 
First Unitarian So- 


ciety, Brooklyn, 
Fourth Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congrega- 
tional Church, 
Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N.Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahuema_ City, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can, 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 


Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa,:— 

First Unitarian 
Church. 

Unitarian ‘Society of 
Germantown. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 
Church. 

Northside Unitarian 
Church, 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Portland, Maine :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Presque Isle, Maine. 

Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong'l Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 
Bell Street Chapel. 

Quincey, Ill. 

Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Wollaston, Unita- 

rian Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Riverton, Man., Can. 

Rochester, N.H. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Maine. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. :— 


Church of the Mes- 
siah. 
Church of the Unity. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Church. 
Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salina, Kans. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cluz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unitarian 
Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, NJ. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn, 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill 
Utica, N.Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C., Can. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
First Unitarian 
Cong’l Society. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
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Worcester, Mass.:— 

First Unitarian 
Church, Second 
Parish. 

Wynyard, Sask., Can. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 

Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian 
Churches. 

Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 

General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 

Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 

The Essex Unitarian 
Conference. 

The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 

Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corre- 
. spondence), 


Smith Scholarships 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will 
be enrolled for the academic year 1933-34 
at Harvard College, Antioch College or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eli- 
gible to apply for Smith Scholarships. Ap- 
plication should be made not later than 
June 15 to Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston; Mass. 


Personals 
A daughter, Martha Ann Peterson, was 
born May 2 to Rev. and Mrs. Abbot Peter- 
son, Jr., of Hingham, Mass. 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, spoke before the Channing- 


Murray 


Religious Education Conference 


in Athol, Mass., May 7. 

Rev. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., has in press a volume of poems 
which will appear early in the summer, 
under the title “Vagaries in Verse.” 


Proctor Academy Banquet 


Dr. Vivian 


T. ‘Pomeroy of Milton, 


Mass., will be the speaker at the Friends 
of Proctor Banquet at the Commander 
Hotel, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Friday, May 26, at 6.30 p.m. The toast- 


master will be 


William H. Pear. It is 


expected that Rey. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass., will respond for the 
trustees. The president of the senior class, 
which will attend as is the usual custom. 
will make a few remarks, as will Head- 
master Carl B. Wetherell. Following the 
speaking there will be dancing, with music 
furnished by the Knowlton Trio. 


Reservations at $1.50 each 
or before May 24 to Carl B. 


made on 


should be 


Wetherell, Andover, N.H. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 


department of social 
American Unitarian Association, 


relations of the 
was a 


guest of the school May 7 and 8, and dis- 
cussed with the students various problems 
of national and international interest. 
The Honor Roll students for the last 
marking period are Dana W. Stockbridge, 


Andover, N.H.; Franklin J. Phillips, ? 
Wilmot, N.H.; Robert Dow, Braintree, 
Mass.; Robert W. Rivers, Andover Hy 


Nathan ©. Bastman, Andover; Dana H. 
Pierce, South Orleans, Mass.; Eldon R. 
Buswell, Andover; Richard Cobb, Welles-- 
ley, Mass.; Leon B. Conant, Wellesley. — 


F 
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Letters to 
“The Free Church” Name 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 
Some of us would like to protest against 
the adoption of “The Free Church” as a 
title for the proposed merger of churches. 
It seems untrue, presumptuous, not to 
say bombastic. It reminds us of that pro- 
‘posal of certain Episcopal clergymen, to 


call their denomination “The Church of 


America,” and which brought forth the. 


scathing condemnation of Phillips Brooks. 
We are not and cannot be the only Free 
Church of America. “Free” is too visionary 
and indefinite a word. It is likely to mean 
only each man’s personal whim. Every 
one of us has as much freedom as he can 
wisely use for good, and no more. 

Let us also remind ourselves of the in- 
efficacy of such titles. For many years 
we have used the title in local confer- 
ences and elsewhere, of “Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches.” It was adopted 
in order to hold an open door to those who 
might sympathize with our aims. Has it 
brought any church into communion with 
us in fifty years? Not one! Is it not a 
striking fact that many, if not most, of 
the new movements in organized religion 
have been named from outside, and not 
by selection from within? It was so in 
the ease of “Methodists,” ‘Unitarians,” 
‘“Universalists,’ I think, and even with 
the name “Christian” itself. 

Why not begin on unquestionable ground 
and stand for what we are actually pro- 
posing and which has the hearty approval 
of us all? Why not use the name already 


' in use in certain places, of “The United 


Liberal Church”? 
CHARLES J. STAPLES. 
NORTHBORO, MASS. 
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Humanist-Theist Manual 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


In The Christian Register of March 30, 
a review of Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer’s book, 
“Humanism States Its Case,” was pub- 
lished. It proved upon reading to be a 
sermon by Rey. William A. Marzolf, in the 
course of which he remarked that he had 
read Dr. Auer’s book among a number of 
others. One would read it in vain to find 
out anything about the book. He tells us 
about Dean Willard) L. Sperry’s book, 
“Yes But—,” J. H. Allen’s book of fifty 
years ago, Tagore’s book, “The Religion 
of Man,” and mentions a number of others 
which we are supposed to understand he 
has read, but one suspects that he merely 
glanced at Dr. Auer’s title and the last 
chapter. 

“Humanism States Its Case” is more 
important than the casual mention it re- 
ceived might indicate. It is a manual of 
the humanist-theist controversy, written 
with thoroughness and care. A careful 
reading in the same spirit of fairness with 
which the book was written should do 
much to break down the bitterness which 
has often characterized the dispute and 


should help each side to understand the 
other better. Moreover it will enable any 
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the Editor 


combatant to be sure that his ammunition 
is fresh if he desires to continue the battle. 

Beginning with a brief study of the 
claim that humanism has no background, 
Dr, Auer reviews briefly the many ap- 
pearances and forms of humanism through 
the ages, and then carries his examination 
of the controversy into the yarious realms 
of metaphysics, ethics and religion. A fifth 
chapter sums up in full and vigorous 
statement the important criticisms of 
humanism, and the last chapter is a mild 
but competent statement of the answer of 
humanism to the criticisms of the fifth 
chapter. Thus the book is more a study 
of the controversy than a treatment of 
humanism. It is a courtroom ‘case’ with 
theism as the prosecuting attorney. 

One wishes the last chapter had been 
expanded to allow for’ a more complete 
and unified statement of the driving power 
and ethics of humanism, The chapter on 
“Humanism and Ethics” limits itself to a 
discussion of the method and basis of 
humanist ethics. Yet ethics is the very 
heart of humanism, and while there may 


be considerable difference of opinion 
among humanists concerning details, it 


ought to be possible to deseribe the general 
outlines of humanist ethics. A chapter on 
ethical theory might have disposed of the 
contention that humanism has an inad- 
equate emotional content. Nevertheless the 
value of having the criticisms of human- 
ism, and their answers fairly and clearly 
presented is far more important than this. 

One suspects Dr. Auer at times of lean- 
ing over backwards in his desire to be fair 
to both sides. The humanist will count it 
no compliment to be told that primitive 
man was humanist and that he ‘‘advanced”’ 
by developing a belief in supernatural 
powers which influence or control human 
destiny. One questions whether the ab- 
sence of ideas which characterized the 
“humanism” of primitive man is quite the 


same thing as the simplicity of ideas 
which characterizes modern humanism 


and which represents a considerable in- 
teliectual achievement whether the ideas 
are true or not. 

Yet the theist will like no better to be 
told that it was the humanist element in 
religion which has always mattered most 
to man, and that every refinement of reli- 
gion which elevated God had to be com- 
pensated for by the development of new, 
even if disguised expressions of humanism. 

The chapters on metaphysics, ethies and 
religion ought to satisfy the argumenta- 
tive humanist the most. The humanist is 
used to wrestling with a very Proteus 
when he argues with a _ theist. The 
theist changes with lightning-speed from 
transcendentalism to immanentism. Dr. 
Auer has caught our Proteus in each of 
his most important shapes and compelled 
him to answer before changing shape 
again, yet he has been quite fair. He has 
brought out the real kernel of difference 
and let each side state its position. Al- 
though humanism has the last word, he 
has carefully and consistently understated 
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humanism in order to be fair, The tem- 
perate spirit ofthe book brings out clearly 
the great field of common value. 

Dr. Auer would remind us that human- 
ism and theism overlap. One can be a 
humanist and believe in God. One can be 
a theist and still believe that human 
affairs are man’s responsibility. Belief in 
the supreme worth of human personality 
is common to both, and the humanist who 
does not believe in God does not deprive 
the picture of its frame. The book is short 
but it contains an amazing amount of 
thought. 

Rosert T. WESTON, 

TRENTON, N.J. 


Theism and Liberalism 
To the Editor of The Christian Register :-— 

It is the habit of many critics of reli- 
gious liberalism to assume that there is 
no logical position between anthropomor- 
phic theism and humanism, also none be- 
tween Rome and reason; reason, of 
course being their own conclusions, eccle- 
siasticism at the other extreme. 

In the opinion of Rey. William A. 
Marzolf, modernism and liberalism with 
this pseudo and quasi-theism are dis- 
eredited. They may be discredited with 
him, also with the few others he men- 
tioned. When he writes, however, that all 
liberals accept the conclusions of Kirsopp 
Lake, 8S. J. Case and Albert Schweitzer, 
the statement is far from the fact. The 
excellence of their work may be recog- 
nized, but their theological conclusions, I 
believe, are held by comparatively few. 

In the opinion of a large majority of 
liberals, theism has a sound philosophic 
basis. Some humanists assert, Joseph 
Walker, e.g., that no satisfaction is found 
in a metaphysical conception of God, only 
in a God altogether human in attributes, 
if not in form, and ready to act imme- 
diately in response to petition. This is a 
matter of personal experience, and I as- 
sert with all emphasis, no doubt with 
thousands of others, that my theistic con- 
ception which is certainly philosophic in 
foundation is satisfying and assuring. If 
in the new cosmogony we cannot picture 
the material universe but can represent 
it only in mathematical terms, why is it 
strange that the power above and within 
the universe should not be pictured, but 
thought. 

The deepest reality of theism is that 
while the highest human attributes in- 
finitely multiplied must be _ included 
in our conception of Deity they are 
transcended in an infinite being so far 
that we cannot analyze his nature. 

IT am not sure that Mr. Marzolf intends 
to intimate that Dr. J. H. Allen was not 
a theist, but as a young man I knew him 
well. He was by forty years my prede- 
cessor in my first parish, Bangor, Me., 
and I can testify that he was a theist in 
a profound sense. The writer is not un- 
acquainted with recent science in all its 
branches, and it certainly tends to 
strengthen the beliefs of natural religion 
of which theism is the center. 

Though radical in the proper sense of 
the term in my religious views, I am not 
a humanist in the present conventional 
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use of the word, but as I understand the 
humanistic position, it dées not neces- 
sarily impugn the validity of theism but 
holds it needless to the religious life; it 
does not deny survivyalism, but considers 
it an incident in personal belief without 
essential importance. The “quasi-theist’’ 
or, as the writer would say, the genuine 
theist, hardly coneurs in this view. 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 


GENESEO, ILL. 


Lorenzo Darwin Cochrane 


The simple annals of Rey. Lorenzo 
Darwin Cochrane, who died in Bolton, 
Mass., February 24, 1933, are the outlines 
of a country boy born at Saline, Mich., in 
1853, the son of Daniel and Mary (Cole) 
Cochrane, who at the age of twenty began 
to realize the handicap his lack of educa- 
tion put upon him, The why of this lack 
his biographer may have to imagine. He 
was as reticent of his boyhood years as a 
soldier who fought through the years of 
the Great War. But the way he started 
on the uphill climb, helped along by am- 
bition, a strong will, and mental stamina, 
tells an unwritten story. 

Working his way up the rugged path, 
no hardship was hard enough to hold him 
back. In short order he was graduated 


from the high school of Union City; 
Albion College, and began teaching in 


Sherwood College. 

In 1884 he formed a partnership for 
life with Cora Sexton, and the next year 
began preaching at Sherwood and Athens. 
The next year, hand in hand, they entered 
the Meadyille Theological School, taking 
a special course. They graduated in 1888, 
and went direct to the Unitarian Church 
at Littleton, N.H., and he was there or- 
dained. After six years there they moved 
along to Ellsworth. 

While in Maine—as “colleagues’—they 
were more than ‘parsons’; they were lib- 
eral “evangelists.” They served a large 
district. Ellsworth, Sullivan, West Goulds- 
boro, Lemoine, Bar Harbor and the open 
country, were in their itinerancy. They 
are remembered in Maine as a_well- 
matched and efficient team. 

From this telling work they went to 
Perry, Iowa; came back and settled with 
the Follen Chureh at East Lexington, 
Mass., where he did notable work, both 
in the church and on the school committee 
of the large town. Here their professional 
team-play changed the traces for the com- 
ing of family cares. 

In 1903 failing health turned thought 
“back to the land” for medicine, and he 
bought a farm in the eastern part of 
Lolton, Mass., and took possession in 1905. 

Here we can glance back to the boyhood 
story and further inferences. Urban eyes 
are prone to look upon farm work as some- 
thing that anybody can do; a resource for 
men who have failed at other occupations. 
But, as a matter of invisible fact, success 
is largely dependent on a philosophy, a 
tactic and a technic, that are not taught 
in preparatory schools. The statistician 
takes the acre for his basie unit of pro- 
duction. The practical agriculturist takes 
the man, The farm boy does not learn the 
important technic, he absorbs it. He hasn't 
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enough book-mathematics in his head to 
explain it. And it is diffienlt for inex- 
perienced man to acquire. 

Therefore, when a city-bred man, or, of 
all men, a clergyman, turns to farming, 
his experienced neighbors smile and set 
themselves to watching him. So, when the 
run-down ex-parson tackled a run-down 
farm, trimmed the fruit trees, drained 
the marshes, handled the cattle and the 
machinery with expert skill, and showed 
them that he knew as much as they did, 
and could even teach them some things, 
they became his warm friends, and made 
him a community asset. Almost the first 
thing they did to him—in 1908—was to 
elect him to the school committee, and 
they kept re-electing him until a month 
before he left them sorrowing. Educa- 
tional interest and practical management 
were his strong points. The parish also 
found him an efficient committee man. And 
the ministers round about found him a 
convenient, willing and acceptable sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Cochrane left, besides his devoted 
wife, three sons who are playing worthy 
parts in the industries of the Common- 
wealth, and nine grandchildren, He leaves 
the community better than he found it 
and an unstained memory. 


J. N. PARDEE. 


Largest School in History 
Reported from Worcester Parish 


The First Unitarian Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., held a large and enthusiastic 
annual meeting, and heard Miss Anna 
Brooks Carter, the parish worker, report 
that the church has the largest school in 
its history. The music committee an- 
nounced that beginning in September, the 
chorus choir will sing each Sunday, in 
place of the quartet. 

The church-activities committee reported 
two parish parties. The Alliance told of 
planning its one-hundredth birthday cele- 
bration April 25, and of making over one 
thousand children’s garments during the 
year and sending them to welfare organi- 
zations. The Lend a Hand Society reported 
over two thousand quarts of soup made 
during the winter months and sent to 
the District Nursing Society for distribu- 
tion. The Bvening Alliance activities in- 
cluded support of the kindergarten. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, the minister, 
summed up the year with a note of op- 
timism and an expression of the feeling 
that never was there a more definite need 
of the church than at the present time, 
and never did the church have a greater 
opportunity for service. 

Among officers elected were: Treasurer, 
Walter E. Bellows; clerk, Robert L. 
Mason; assessor, Parker Trowbridge; pru- 
dential committee, George F. Booth, 
Wesley G. Carr, Harold B. Chase, Dr. 
George C. Lincoln. 

Forty new members were taken into the 
church on Easter Sunday. 


Called to Schenectady, N.Y. 

Rey. Robert T. Weston has accepted a 
eall to the First Unitarian Society of 
Schenectady, N.Y. He will begin his min- 
istry in Schenectady in August. 
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Boston Y. M.C. U. 


Reports on varied educational and 


recreational work for year 


Legacies amounting to $11,000 were re- 
ceived by the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union during the past year, it was 
reported at the Union’s recent annual 


meeting. Educational classes were well 
attended. 
The gymnasium offered excellent facili- 


ties for fencing, basketball, volley ball 
and other games, as well as largely at- 
tended classes in physical training held 
daily. “Country Week” sent 2,372 mothers 


‘and children to the country for a glorious 


two weeks. “Christmas Festival’ enter- 
tained 500 children at a Christmas party 
with a tree, with fun and ice cream, and 
sent them home with practical gifts. 

The camp at Greenfield, N.H., was open 
most of the year, providing vacations and 
week-ends for a large number of mem- 
bers. The camp dining hall and recrea- 
tional hall were enlarged to accommodate 
the increased attendance. The Clubs— 
Apollo, Chess, Checker, Camping, Bridge 
and Camera, were active and successful. 

The following directors were re-elected 
for three years: William L. Barnard, and 
Richard Ray, Jr. The other members of 
the board of directors are William H. 
Brown, Robert Winsor, Jr., Charles Jack- 
son, Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Richard 
Harte, Eugene C. Hultman, and Charles 
S. Bolster. 


Calendar 
May 22. 
An adjourned annual meeting of the 
Monday Club will be held at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., at 5 p.m. 


Mr. Locke’s “ Israfel” Presented 


“Israfel, The Angel of the Resurrection,” | 


a play written by Rey. William Ware 
Locke, was recently presented in the Uni- 
tarian parish house, Westwood, Mass., 
under the direction of Mrs. Mildred Spear. 
The chorus was furnished by the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Sunday 
school. There was a good attendance. 
The play is a dramatization of Tolstoy’s 
“What Men Live By.” It begins with a 
scene on Christmas Eve and ends with 
Easter morning, and is, therefore, appro- 
priate for any part of that season. 


Rev. Dudley R. Child Resigns 


Rev. Dudley R. Child has resigned as 
minister of the First Parish in Duxbury, 
Mass. His resignation takes effect August 1. 


PrrrspureH, Pa—Three of the four 
families who cultivated “thrift gardens” 
on the First Unitarian Chureh lot last 
summer, applied early for the same privi- 
lege this year, saying that the vegetables 
raised help to solve the family food prom- 
lem. The work has been done under the 
sponsorship of 
Emergency Association, which financed the 
planting of 22,000 gardens. 
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“Reality of God” 


 Thoughtfully considered by Mr. Adams 
‘and Dr: Park at Essex Conference 


A fresh keynote featured the 181st ses- 
sion of the Essex Unitarian ‘Conference 
at the Unitarian Chureh in Peabody, 
Mass., April 30. Instead of the usual con- 
sideration of practical current problems, 
this conference kept to the purely spir- 
itual values of life, discussing ‘The 
Reality of God.” 

Rey. James Luther Adams, minister of 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass., said 
that many people might be inclined to 
accuse the Essex Conference of achieving 
a ridiculous irrelevance. “At this very 
moment,” he said, “a terrific industrial 
struggle is in process within a few blocks 
of this church and here we are holding a 
conference on the reality of God.” 

“But,” he continued, “the subject is 
quite relevant. Most of the conflict in the 
world and in our own lives grows out of 
a false conception of the meaning of life. 
These conflicts are not to be resolved 
permanently by a direct attack on the 
evil. They must be resolved for the most 
part by the indirect and slow method of 
promulgating a fundamental attitude 
toward life in general and toward Reality. 

“If this attitude is to be religious, we 
cannot start by urging men to do their 
duty. We must start rather by a discovery 
of the facts, of what our whole situation 
is. Religion must begin, not in idealism, 
but in realism. Religion is primarily an 
awareness of our real situation, a dis- 
covery of Reality, a recognition of that 
which already exists, namely, a moral 
and spiritual order not of our own mak- 
ing, God. Hither this is real or it is not 
real. God cannot be half real. There is 
either a real presence or a real absence 
of moral and spiritual order in the uni- 
verse. The Church is not a monument to 
our wishes. {t is a monument to a fact, 
the most important fact of all facts,—God 
is. Now, the moment man becomes aware 
_ of God as a real object of his appre- 
hension, a new life begins to appear within 
man. The moral ideal becomes an ines- 
capable imperative. Religion begins in the 
declarative, not in the subjunctive, mood: 
‘In the beginning God.’ It ends in the 
imperative mood: ‘Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’ Religion and 
the good life, then, arise out of the aware- 
ness, the love, and the obedience of the 
supreme power in the world, the great 
Reality, God.” 

Dr. Charles BE. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., said that 
we fail to appreciate God’s presence in the 
same way that we remain unconscious 
of our dependence upon the air pressure 
~ about us. It is only when we climb to the 

heights or descend to the depths that we 

become truly conscious of our need of 
that atmospheric pressure of about fifteen 
pounds to the square inch of body sur- 
face. In that same way, it is only when 
we have lost God and what he means to 
our well-being that we appreciate the fact 
that God also encompasses us about in 
every field of human experience. It is 

“the very nearness of his presence that 

hides him from our sin-blinded eyes.” 

- We need that touch of the divine to lift 
us up and bear us over the obstacles of 
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life; to bring us purpose and 
and power. The consciousness that we are 
indeed “the living temples of God” and 
that God can affect this world only 
through us, gives man an incentive to do 
and become and accomplish that no other 
incentive can offer. 

The evening session round the supper 
table saw this faith in God put to the 
practical test when Dr.. Thomas H. 
Billings, minister of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Chureh in Marble- 
head, Mass., enthusiastically proclaimed 
a new crusade for putting 100,000 Unita- 
rians to work. 

A candlelight service, led by the officers 
of the Essex Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
closed the conference. 

In view of the special need at this time, 
the conference voted to contribute $50 to 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society and 
a like sum to the American Unitarian 
Association. 
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You 


are cordially invited 
to visit the 


FRANCES MERRY BARNARD HOME 


—the Unitarian Home for 
Aged Women— 


Directions for reaching the 
home, or transportation, may 
be had by applying at the 
Registration Desk, 25 Beacon 
Street. 
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Visitors to Boston 


during 
Anniversary Week 


are cordially invited to examine the 
publications at the Bookroom of 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other 
business will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 


Boston, Mass., on ‘Thursday, May 25, 
1933. 

Morning Session 
9.45 a.m. Devotional Service. 


10.00 a.m. Reports of Officers 


Committees, 


and 


10.45 a.m. Address: “Measuring Re- 
sults in COhurch-School 
Teaching.”’ Professor W. 


Linwood Chase, of Bos- 

ton University. 

“Self Control,” 

of Buddhism, presented 

by pupils of the Hyde 

Park Unitarian Church 

School. 

Afternoon Session 

p.m. Group Conferences. 

> p.m. Address: “Youth and Re- 
ligion in an Age of Intel- 
lectual Upheaval.” Pro- 
fessor Hornell Hart, of 
Bryn Mawr College. 


11.45 a.m. A Pageant 


2.15 
3.15 


The method of understanding people here advocated has been developed 
by experience in personal research. The cases described have been sufficiently 
disguised so that principles take the place of personal matters. Most of them 
were studied in clinics in cooperation with physicians and ministers. 


. From the standpoint of true scholarship, 
unique and invaluable contribution. .. . 
(also) find the study of the largest practical value... . 


KNOWING AND HELPING PEOPLE 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. 
268. pages ; 


$2.50. 


Dresser’s book makes a 
will 


Dr. 
The professional worker .. . 


” 


—The Christian Century. 


HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 
164 pages; $2.00. 
“So convincing and even exciting is this book, that it would be difficult 
to give it anything but unqualified praise. ... We earnestly hope that other 


books as valuable will follow by the same author. 
ceeds as does he in clarifying basic issues and delineating fundamentals can 
do much to give sound direction to the movement on the road to its maturity.’ 


A writer who suc- 


—The New Humanist. 


THE BEACON PRESS, 


25 Beacon Street 


INC, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Three things 
must a man possess— 
bread, beauty, 
brotherhood. 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


Cantata at Lancaster, Pa. 


“The Eternal Word,’”’ composed by Puzant 
Barsumian, member of the church 


The final event in the recent thirtieth- 
anniversary celebration of the Church of 
Our Father in Lancaster, Pa., was the 
rendition of “The Eternal Word,” a can- 
tata composed by Puzant Barsumian, a 
member of the church. The cantata has 
been written for the four vocal parts and 
for an instrumental ensemble of six 
stringed instruments; also for the organ. 
It consists of the following six parts: 


(1) Prelude; (2) “We Praise Thee, O 
God”; (38) The Two Commandments; 
(4) The Son of Man; (5) Prelude to 


Finale; (6) “In Him We Live.” The two 
preludes are assigned to the instruments. 
The choral parts include solos for soprano 
and tenor yoices, also a bass recitative. 

The words of the cantata appear on the 
panels of the chureh triptych and consist 
almost entirely of Biblical passages of 
simple, natural meaning. While they do 
not form a completely connected discourse 
they allow a unity of mood sufficient for 
musical treatment. At its first public pres- 
entation more than a year ago the can- 
tata was dedicated to Milton T. Garvin 
of the Lancaster church. Its recent rendi- 
tion brought a capacity audience and 
elicited the most enthusiastic praise. 

Dr. Barrows Dunham, a musical critic 
of Lancaster, has written of the cantata 
as follows: “It is a thoroughly sincere 
piece of work, displaying a great deal of 
ingenuity and freshness in its composi- 
tion. It is modeled after Handel and Bach 
and not after the commonplaces of Stainer 
or the light opera tunes of Rossini.” 

For effective rendition the cantata re- 
quires well-trained voices and instrumen- 
talists. Churches interested in presenting 
the cantata should communicate with Mr. 
Barsumian at 205 East King Street, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 


Looking Ahead at Dedham, Mass. 


Although retrenchments in expenditures 
had to be voted by the First Chureh in 
Dedham, Mass., at its parish meeting, it 
was voted to plan for an advance move- 
ment and hold a special meeting in the 
autumn to reconsider the budget. 

The treasurer of the parsonage com- 
mittee reported that the last payment of 
$650 had been made to the American Uni- 
tarian Association on the loan granted 
ten years ago, without interest, to be paid 
in ten equal installments. Both church 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association, THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : in 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 
MONDAY 14TH 
are ANNUAL MEETING 
‘ Pror. Kirttey F. MATHER 

. “Low Tide for Democracy ” 
Lorimer PRESIDENT HERBERT C. PARSONS 
Hall, as i 
Tromont The Laymen’s League as an 
Temple Instrument of Progress 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon Srt., Boston. Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 
Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—It needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School . 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


and parish voted to send letters of appre- 
ciation to the Association for this gen- 
erous aid, and to note on the records that 
this instance reveals the willingness and 
ability of the A. U. A. to be of real serv- 
ice to local churches. 

Officers of the parish were elected as 
follows: Moderator, Waldo C. Hodgdon; 
clerk, Charles Stearns; treasurer and col- 
lector, Benjamin Fisher, Jr.; auditors, 
John P. Cutter and Rodney C. Larcom; 
parish committee (for three years), H. 
Nelson Keene. Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge 
is minister of the church, 


ANN ARBOR, Micet.—Commenting on the 
church’s share in dealing with economic 
distress, the Unitarian Church bulletin 
points out that within its own congregation 
one member was called to Washington, 
D.C., to advise on reforestation; another 
ran for alderman on the Socialist ticket; 
still another, as secretary of the City 
Workers group, presented a petition to the 
City Council protesting treatment of the 
unemployed, 


Depression Increases Activity 
and Growth at Middleboro, Mass. 


The depression has increased activities 
in all departments of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Middleboro, Mass., it was re- 
vealed at the annual meeting. New fea- 
tures reported were the Laymen’s double 
quartette, the young people’s chorus; the 
Nairatinu Society for young men and 
women, and the dances given by the Lay- 
men’s League chapter as a means of earn- 
ing money, but proving to be valuable to 
the social life of the church. The Friendly 
Hour closed April 9 with the largest con- 
gregation in the five years of its life. A 
Junior Church was organized. 

The Women’s Alliance gave $500 to the 
church. Men of the church under Abner 
H. Smith’s leadership are redecorating the 
lower parlors, doing the work themselves. 

Officers elected were: President, Myron 
L. Hinckley; clerk, Abner H. Smith; 
treasurer, Granville E. Tillson; collector, 
Fred Hammond; other members of the 
Parish Committee, William L. Soule, Mrs, 
Frederick Southwick and Mrs David 
Gurney Pratt, 


' 


_ Rey. Charles Graves, 
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Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., Station KORE, 
1400 kiloeycles. ; 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Laneaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. ° 


Young People to Meet in Bangor, Me. 


A conference of the young people rep- 
resenting the Unitarian churches of North- 
eastern Maine will be held in Bangor, 
Sunday, May 21, under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., field secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U. will represent the 
national organization and talk on young 
people’s work. Dean James Muilenburg of 
the College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Maine, will give the conference address. 
Hospitality for out-of-town delegates will 
be provided Saturday night by the Bangor 
church. Because of the cancelation of the 
annual Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, this will be the only conference 
for the district this year. 


Young People Join Church at Orange 


Five out of the six to receive the right 
hand of fellowship into the First Unitarian 
Church of Orange, N.J., at the Easter sery- 
ice were from the newly organized group 
of young people. The Easter offering was 
ten dollars larger than last year. In addi- 
tion to regular Sunday evening meetings 
the young people are attending the morn- 
ing church service on the first Sunday of 
the month, sitting together as a group. 
They were represented at the Bound 
Brook Conference, and they presented 
very successfully two plays April 28. 

The Alliance unit, sewing for the Red 
Cross, finished its season May 1, having 


completed 180 garments. 
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“The Church and Welfare” 
Channing Conference Topic 


The Channing Conference held its 134th 
meeting at the Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, R.I., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 30, with delegates present from 
Dighton, Fairhaven, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Norton, and Taunton, Mass., the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, and the 
Bell Street Chapel of Providence. 

A departure was made from the usual 
program at the afternoon session by de- 
voting it very largely to a discussion of 
the topic of the day, “The Church and 
Welfare.” This discussion was led by the 
president of the conference, James P. Hart 
of Fall River. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Frank W. Dunham, secretary of the 
Fall River Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Dunham spoke on “The Layman’s Op- 
portunity.” 

The annual election of officers took 
place and for the ensuing year the officers 
will be: President, R. E. Jenkins, Taun- 
ton; vice-president, Melvin C. Johnson, 
Providence; secretary, Rev. George L. 
Thompson, Dighton; treasurer, Augustus 
R. Pierce, Providence. 

At the afternoon session Rey. Frank L. 
Porter-Shirley was in charge of the de- 
votional service, and in the evening, Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord. 


Contributors 


Ropert ©. Dexter is the secretary of 
the department of social relations 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

CHARLES GRAVES is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Society, Hartford, Conn. 


DorotHy Dyer Hitz is the dean of 
Tuckerman School. 

Watrer R. Hunt is the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Grorce A. MARK is the minister of 
the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Leominster, Mass. 

J. N. PARDEE is a retired Unitarian 
minister. 

HERBERT ©, PARSONS, the president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
was formerly Commissioner of 
Probation for Massachusetts. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON is the min- 
ister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Appot PETERSON is the minister of 
the First Parish, in Brookline, 
Mass. He is president of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Theological 
Education and of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society in Massachu- 
setts. 

Ropert H. ScHACHT, JR., is the min- 
ister of the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Providence, 
RL . 

HucGuH STEVENSON TiGNeEx is the min- 
ister of the Universalist Church, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Unitarian Temperance 
Society 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


2.30 p.m., Wednesday, May 24, 1933 


Speaker: Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
“After Prohibition—What?” 


WairstitL H. Swarr, Secretary 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 
By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this 
eminent scientist, philosopher, 
theologian, and historian, who 
founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


This year marks the 200th anniversary 
of his birth 


$3.50 For sale by 


THE BEACON PREss, INC. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


The 


Christian Register 


Asks for your support. 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work. 


It should be read by every Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue. 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now. 


$3.00 2 year 


When ordering change of 
please send old 
new address. 


address 


as well as 


my 

Visitor: 
Prisoner: 
‘Naw, dat’s just me pen name.” 


“And what's your name, 
Prisoner: “9742.” 
real name?” 


Visitor: 
good man?” 
“Is that your 


“Are there any optimists left?’ some- 
one asks. We think so, but what we’re far 
more interested in knowing is, are there 
any optimists right?—Atlanta Journal. 


Victim (sadly) : “I got that watch from 
a former employer after I’d been with 
him ten years.” Footpad: “Lumme, Guv’- 
nor, you was slow, waswt youl’ 
—The Humorist (London). 


“Monks all over the world are noted 
for being fond of fish,” says a writer. Out 


of the frying-pan into the friar. 
—The Christian Advocate. 


Betty, on a visit to her aunt, being 
offered some left-over fragments, politely 
declined them. “Why, dear, don’t you like 
turkey?” inquired her aunt. “Only when 


it's new,” said Betty. . 
—Boston Transcript. 


Maiden Aunt (in department store): 
“Now I—er—want a nice toy, please, 
suitable for a small boy whose father is 
very corpulent and unable to do any 
kneeling.’ —Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


His big voice is strong-fibered, ringing 
and resonant, its depth overlaid with a 
brilliant tenor tonality. His fortissimo is 
powerful without ever being heard. 


“In China, dear friends,’ commenced 
the absent-minded missionary, “human 
life is regarded as of slight value. In- 
deed, if a wealthy Chinaman is condemned 
to death, he can easily hire another to 
die for him, and I believe many poor fel- 
lows get their living by thus acting as 
substitutes.” 

—Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


“Oliver Cromwell's skull!” cried the 
tourist in amazement, as the guide led 
him to another place of interest. “Why, 
my worthy man, they showed me Crom- 
well’s skull at Lord Dash’s in Blank- 
shore.” ‘Oh, yes, sir,” replied the canny 
guide, “but this skull, sir, is that of Oliver 
Cromwell when a boy, sir.” 


A chorus man out of a job was given a 
small part in a play. He merely had to 
walk on, seat himself and say, “Well, here 
I am.” At rehearsal he did not give 
satisfaction. “No,” bellowed the director. 
“Try it again. Now come on like a man.” 
“My goodness,”’ simpered the chorus man, 
“for $15 a week he wants me to do char- 
acter parts.’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


A soldier went to his colonel and asked 
for leave to go home to ‘help his wife with 
the spring house-cleaning. “I don’t like to 
refuse you,” said the colonel, “but I’ve 
just received a letter from your wife say- 
ing that you are no use around the house.” 
The soldier saluted and turned to go, At 
the door he stopped: “Colonel, there are 
two persons in this regiment who handle 
the truth loosely, and I’m one of them. 
I'm not married.—Nebraska Awgwan. 
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The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on 
Monday, May 22, 1933 at 4 p.m. 


All contributors to the society and 
delegates from contributing churches 
are members and are urged to attend. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


All sizes 
and 


A guiding light 


Write 
—A source of 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


| Lo. 1 oad Suburban 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with ser- 
mon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
yore Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 

a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John _Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Lge ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
.80 p.m. 


SS A 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases, 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


The Unitarian 
Book of the Month 


Songs « # Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
32 pages; 75 cents. 


The author’s well-known hymns com- 
prise this little book, which expresses, 
in beautiful lyrics, the fundamentals 
of faith. 


“T go to his hymns for spiritual com- 
fort, consolation and inspiration hefore 
any others with which I am familiar. 
Surely they can, and must, help others 
in the same way.’—L. 8. 


|. THE BEACON PRESS, ING. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 23, 1988, beginning at 
9.45 A.M. 


Wautrr R. Hun, Secretary. 
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